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The economic outlook may appear bleak today for thousands of 
young adults in New York who have limited levels of educational 
attainment, but more than two dozen occupations expected to have 
ample job openings in the years ahead could provide these young 
people with a chance of a lifetime 
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NOW HIRING 


Even before the Great Recession began, an alarming number of young adults in New York 
City between the ages of i8 and 24 were neither in school nor working. The employment 
challenges for these New Yorkers have only magnified in recent years. There are now an 
estimated 172,000 of these "disconnected youth" in the five boroughs." Though the overall 
economy is again on the upswing, the city's unemployment rate stands over 9 percent^— 
and young adults with low levels of educational attainment and limited work experience 
are among those who are having the hardest time finding decent paying jobs. 

Although many young adults in New York understandably wonder whether they will 
ever be able to access jobs that provide a pathway to the middle class in an economy 
where more and more of the decent-paying jobs require a college degree, the outlook isn't 
all bleak. Our research has identified 26,000 openings a year for much of the next decade 
in 26 occupations that older young adults could realistically fill. Seven of these are among 
the top 16 occupations "with the most expected hiring" in New York City, according to 
projections made by the New York State Department of Labor (NYSDOL).^ 

These are not the lowest paying jobs or those with little chance for advancement. 
Twenty-two of the 26 occupations we identified, with an estimated combined total of 
nearly 15,000 openings annually, pay a median wage of at least $25,000. In contrast, 
an entry-level home health aide in New York City earns $17,360 on average. The other 
11,000 entry-level openings are in four retail and hospitality sector occupations that offer 
faster promotions to managerial positions than most other industries and, perhaps most 
important, provide crucial work experience and training to young people who have been, 
at best, sporadically employed. 

Many of these employment opportunities will result from natural job turnover. For 
instance, NYSDOL projects that job turnover will result in thousands of openings a year 
in entry level occupations such as office clerk. Demographic and social changes will 
create thousands more. The number of New Yorkers aged 65 and over is expected to 
grow 35 percent by 2030,'^ leading to employment growth in sectors such as healthcare, 
transportation, and office and administrative support. Across three healthcare 
occupations— pharmacy technicians, medical assistants and certified nursing assistants— 
there are projected to be 970 job openings a year. Similarly, there could be as many 
as 600 job openings each year for paratransit drivers, who operate Access-a-Ride and 
other vehicles to transport seniors and the disabled. With high unemployment and wages 
at a plateau, more people are struggling to make ends meet, pay their bills and stay 
debt free— and that is prompting bill collection companies to hire workers. Growth in 
the number of tourists visiting New York will likely mean employment gains at stores, 
restaurants, hotels and attractions that cater to these visitors. 

These trends present a unique chance for helping New York's young adults gain 
a foothold in the workforce. But, as we detail in this report, making the most of this 
opportunity will require new strategies and policies from both city policymakers and the 
private and nonprofit workforce development providers who work with this population. 



This study follows our Chance of a Lifetime report, 
published in 2006, which concluded that the an- 
ticipated retirement of tens of thousands of Baby 
Boomers would create an unprecedented op- 
portunity for New York City to move significant 
numbers of young, at-risk New Yorkers into de- 
cent-paying, career-track jobs. That report pro- 
filed seven industries with projected job growth, 
modest entry qualifications and solid career 
prospects— from health care and construction to 
automotive repair and information technology 

Much has changed since 2006. For instance, 
the construction industry has lost thousands 
of jobs and, at least for now, no longer holds as 
much promise for young people. Similarly, many 
of the anticipated retirements in fields such as 
health care did not happen as the financial crisis 
prompted many older workers to continue work- 
ing. Further, several hospitals and nursing homes 
have closed in recent years, although there are 
new opportunities in outpatient care. 

At the same time, however, the challenges 
facing disconnected youth today are arguably 
even more pressing. 

With all of this as a backdrop, JobsFirstNYC, 
a not-for-profit intermediary focused on recon- 
necting young adults to the economy, provided 
support for us to update and expand our analy- 
sis in light of the current economic climate. They 
charged us with looking ahead for future job 
prospects, not merely evaluating the current job 
market for young adults in New York City. 

We began with a thorough review of NYSDOL 
employment projections through 2018, focusing 
on occupations that meet four criteria: they are 
expected to have at least 100 job openings a year 
in New York City through 2018; they pay a me- 
dian annual wage of at least $25,000 or can lead 
fairly directly to a job paying at that rate; they 
require little formal training— ideally less than 
four months; and a substantial share of the work- 
ers have only a high school diploma, high school 
equivalency (HSE) diploma or less. 

In other words, our primary focus was to iden- 
tify decent-paying jobs that will be in demand 
over the next decade and are accessible to the 
city's disconnected youth. Further, although the 
roughly 172,000 New Yorkers age 18 to 24 who 
are out of school and out of work have a range of 
skills and academic abilities, this report focuses 
on those at the lower range of educational attain- 


ment who are traditionally the hardest to recon- 
nect to the workforce. And where formal training 
is required, we selected occupations in which the 
training was not particularly costly. Occupations 
such as heating, ventilation and air conditioning 
repair, for example, were omitted because the 
least expensive training program we found cost 
$5,960. The threshold of at least 100 job openings 
a year was set in acknowledgement of the dif- 
ficulty in developing cost-effective approaches 
to train and place youth in occupations with few 
openings. 

In addition to relying on Labor Department 
projections, we field-tested whether these occu- 
pations are indeed realistic for young adults with 
limited educational attainment by interviewing 
more than 75 leaders from local businesses, in- 
dustry associations, workforce training organi- 
zations, industry associations, labor unions, aca- 
demia and government. For example, economists 
and labor market experts were asked to confirm 
assumptions about job growth and turnover, di- 
rectors of the city's Workforce 1 Career Centers 
and business managers were queried about 
whether and under what circumstances discon- 
nected youth would be hired for the selected oc- 
cupations, and colleges and community-based 
organizations that work with young adults were 
asked about the training and supports necessary 
to make them job-ready employment candidates, 
and about employer expectations and precon- 
ceptions. 

What we found is encouraging. Altogether, 
we identified 26 occupations that disconnected 
youth could realistically fill and which can be a 
first step toward economic self-sufficiency (See 
chart of "26 Promising Occupations" on page 7). 
These occupations fall into seven economic sec- 
tors: healthcare, property maintenance, trans- 
portation, telecommunications/utilities, office/ 
administrative, retail and hospitality. 

Some occupational trends of note include: 

• The aging of the city's population and 
realignment of healthcare delivery away from 
acute care and toward outpatient care is boost- 
ing demand for medical assistants in clinics, cer- 
tified nurse aides in non-hospital settings and 
pharmacy technicians in drug stores. For exam- 
ple, NYSDOL projects that by 2018, the number 
of pharmacy technicians, at a median salary of 
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$34,530, is expected to increase upwards of 30 
percent while medical assistant jobs, with a me- 
dian salary of $32,360, will grow by 21 percent. 

• The aging of the population has also con- 
tributed to a dramatic increase in the number 
of paratransit vehicles that shuttle older adults 
and the disabled to doctor's appointments, nurs- 
ing homes and other destinations. Ridership on 
Access-a-Ride vehicles grew by 15 percent a year 
between 2005 and 2009. With the city's elderly 
population expected to grow faster in the de- 
cades ahead, a Metropolitan Transportation Au- 
thority paratransit official told us they expect an- 
nual ridership growth of seven or eight percent 
going forward. We estimate that there will be as 
many as 600 job openings a year for paratransit 
drivers across the city. 

• The number of tourists visiting New York 
has grown significantly in the last few years. In 
2011 there was a record 50.5 million visitors. 
Tourism industry employment grew by 34 per- 
cent from 2002 to 2009. While many of these jobs 
pay low wages, some occupations in the food ser- 
vice and hospitality industries that support tour- 
ism, such as hotel and resort desk clerks, can pay 
up to $40,000, even without postsecondary edu- 
cation. 

• While many New Yorkers are less than 
thrilled with new banks sprouting up across the 
city— the number of branches increased from 452 
to 694 over the past decade— these new branches 
have created hundreds of teller positions that 
pay $12 to $15 an hour and do not require a col- 
lege degree. The State Department of Labor proj- 
ects continued employment growth in this sector. 

• The personal financial crises many New 
Yorkers are experiencing in the difficult economy 
have also had an upside— positions for bill col- 
lectors are expected to grow 8.6 percent by 2018 
and offer a median salary of over $40,000, with 
only short-term on-the-job training required. 

Additionally, thousands of openings simply 
result from normal turnover: 

• Demand for an average of 4,620 office 
clerks a year is projected through 2018. Al- 


though a significant share is expected to come 
from employment growth, most of these open- 
ings will result from turnover among the 232,350 
workers currently in office clerk positions. Office 
clerks earn median wages of $28,000 to $42,000 
depending on their title. Only a high school di- 
ploma or HSE diploma is required to start. 

• In property maintenance there is an av- 
erage of 1,700 openings a year for janitors with 
a median salary of $30,870 and 700 openings a 
year for general maintenance and repair workers 
with a mean salary of $45,060. 

Much of what we learned challenged precon- 
ceptions about the kinds of jobs that disconnect- 
ed youth could perform. For example, the posi- 
tion of computer support technologist would not 
seem to be a natural fit, as most of New York's 
computer support techs have attended college. 
However, we identified two nonprofit organi- 
zations with long track records in training and 
placing youth who had nothing more than a high 
school diploma in these well-paying, highly com- 
petitive positions. 

Experts we interviewed also challenged com- 
mon assumptions about some of the occupations. 
For instance, we were not initially planning to in- 
clude opportunities in the retail and hospitality 
sectors, based on the widely held belief that they 
offered dead-end jobs with low wages. However, 
directors of the city's Workforcel Career Centers 
and workforce development practitioners made 
us take a second look after they pointed out how 
these sectors offer a crucial foothold in the job 
market for youth with lower educational attain- 
ment and minimal work experience. 

On the other hand, some occupations that 
initially seemed like good options were found to 
be less auspicious after further investigation. For 
instance, we eliminated the occupation of tractor- 
trailer driver from our target list after learning 
that drivers had to be over 25 and have years of 
professional driving experience. We also dropped 
some jobs because we were told that youth shied 
away from them. For example, there are a signifi- 
cant number of sales openings in the wholesale 
trade and manufacturing sector at base salaries 
of $10 to $15 per hour, plus commissions that 
raise total compensation to $40,000 to $50,000 
per year, according to Martin D'Andrade, direc- 



tor of the city's Workforce 1 Manufacturing Ca- 
reer Center. Although these jobs are available to 
youth without a high school degree, we learned 
that they are hard to fill, likely because they re- 
quire a degree of confidence to sell products and 
services that many youth may lack. 

Although we found more than two dozen oc- 
cupations that offer good career prospects, there 
are serious obstacles standing in the way. Nearly 
every occupation with a median salary of at least 
$25,000 requires some form of post-secondary 
training and many employers require a high 
school diploma and reading proficiency at a 10th 
grade level to perform basic tasks. 

Even more important than skills training and 
educational qualifications may be job readiness. 
According to many of the employers and work- 
force development experts we interviewed, em- 
ployers want workers who understand how to 
dress appropriately, how to speak to customers 
and how to accept criticism. But even with these 
basic skills, young adults may have a hard time 
getting hired because there is no easy way for 
them to find openings. 

All of these barriers are especially keen for 
young adults with little or no work experience. 
Our recommendations to address them include 
the following: 

• Beef up the role of workforce develop- 
ment intermediaries. For a variety of reasons, 
the city's WorkForcel Career Centers provide 
little of the intermediary services necessary to 
help young adults get and keep jobs and are typi- 
cally not equipped to serve disconnected youth 
who are not job ready and lack a resume. As a 
result, young adults across the city who obtain 
decent paying jobs with career ladders are often 
connected to them by intermediaries, typically by 
"job developers" at community-based workforce 
development organizations. These organizations 
prepare applicants for the hiring process, train 
youth in workplace expectations and coach them 
on how to hold on to a job. Unfortunately, these 
organizations serve just a fraction of the young 
adults in need today and many neighborhoods 
have relatively few options for these services. 

• Expand short-term sectoral training 
programs into additional occupations. Short- 
term sectoral training programs operated by 


nonprofit organizations, community colleges and 
the New York City Technical College have been 
particularly effective at qualifying New Yorkers 
for many of the occupations discussed in this re- 
port. However, in two of the occupations listed 
here— clerical and administrative support, and 
property management— the number of available 
training slots meets only about a tenth of the de- 
mand for workers in these two sectors. 

• Create sectoral training programs for 
youth. The sector-based approach to workforce 
training has largely focused on adults. Programs 
should be adapted to better serve young adults. 

• Provide young adults with information. 
Even young people who are work ready often 
struggle to access jobs because they simply aren't 
aware of the opportunities that are out there. To 
remedy this career information deficit, the city 
should consider creating storefront commu- 
nity outreach centers in neighborhoods where 
large numbers of unemployed young adults live. 
These centers would be a source of referrals to 
job openings, as well as to education and training 
programs. 

• Assist young adults in obtaining a driv- 
er's license. One of the more surprising barriers 
for young adults to access decent paying career 
opportunities is the lack of a driver's license. Our 
research found that many of the occupations ex- 
pected to grow in the years ahead require work- 
ers to have a driver's license, something that too 
few young adults in New York have. Even if em- 
ployers don't require commercial driving skills, 
some occasionally need their workers to pick up 
or deliver supplies. For example, retail and food 
service employers might ask employees to move 
a vehicle or pick up goods for them. Some em- 
ployers also see having a driver's license as a 
sign of responsibility and job readiness. 

• Create better connections between 
workforce providers and employers. While com- 
munity-based workforce providers are playing a 
critical role in getting young adults into decent 
paying jobs, a number of these organizations 
could benefit from having stronger relationships 
with employers. 


• Help young adults meet entry-level job 
requirements. Most of New York City's unem- 
ployed young adults lack a high school degree or 
a high school equivalency (HSE) diploma. At the 
same time, most of the jobs paying a median an- 
nual wage of at least $25,000 require a degree 
or HSE diploma. Without this basic credential, 
these young adults cannot qualify for a reason- 
able entry level job and are unlikely to ever be 
able to support a family. Programs that help pre- 
pare individuals for the high school equivalency 
exam are generally regarded as valuable, but the 
number of slots for these prep programs is inad- 
equate to meet the need. 

• Develop more internships and appren- 
ticeship opportunities. Employers are often re- 
luctant to take a chance on a young person with- 
out work experience and no training program can 
substitute for real world experience. More op- 
portunities are needed for young people to learn 
how to work at job sites and apprenticeships that 
groom young people for stable jobs that pay liv- 
able wages. 

The Occupations 

This report discusses occupations in seven 
economic sectors— office/administrative, health- 
care, property maintenance, transportation, tele- 
communications/ utilities, retail and hospitality— 
that provide good first jobs for young persons 
with limited education, training, work experience 
and economic resources. 

Our analysis below details 26 occupations 
across seven sectors that could provide nearly 
26,000 disconnected youth with the "chance of 
a lifetime" for decent paying work, without sub- 
stantial educational and training requirements. 
Each of these occupations pays a median wage 
of least $25,000 a year, or can directly lead to a 
position paying at that level. Additionally, 16 of 
the occupations do not require a high school de- 
gree or high-school-equivalency degree and are 
projected to have over 16,000 openings annually. 
The remaining occupations require no more than 
a high school diploma or high-school-equivalen- 
cy degree and no more than six months of addi- 
tional training. Across these sectors and occupa- 
tions, there will be significant turnover and some 


growth, providing good opportunities for youth 
to gain a foothold in the workplace. 


26 Promising Occupations 

Sector and Occupation 

Annual 

Average 

Openings 

Office and administrative support 

7,540 

Clerk (aggregate of 9 clerk occupations) 

4,620 

Customer Service Representative 

2,190 

Computer Support Specialist 

560 

Bill and Account Collector 

170 

Retail Trade 

6,880 

Cashier 

3,130 

Retail Salesperson 

3,080 

Teller 

670 

Hospitality 

5,980 

Waiter & Waitress 

2,970 

Food Preparation Worker 

1,440 

Cook, restaurant, not fast food 

690 

Host, Hostess, restaurant, lounge, and 
coffee shop 

420 

Cook, institution and cafeteria 

210 

Hotel, Motel and Resort Desk Clerk 

130 

Baggage Porter and Bellhop 

120 

Property Maintenance 

2,630 

Janitor/Cleaner 

1,700 

Building Maintenance Worker 

700 

Landscaping and Groundskeeping 
Worker 

230 

Healthcare 

1,410 

Certified Nursing Assistant/Patient Care 
Technician^ 

880 

Pharmacy Technician 

270 

Medical Assistant 

260 

Transportation 

1,060 

Paratransit Driver 

620 

Truck Driver, light and delivery services 

370 

Cargo and Freight Agent 

70 

Telecommunications and Utilities 

460 

General Utility Worker 

140 

Telecommunications Equipment Installer 

110 

Telecommunications Line Installer 

110 

Meter Reader 

100 
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HEALTHCARE 


From 1990 to 2010, employment in New York 
City's healthcare sector soared 48 percent, to 
405,000,'’ largely as a result of the growth and ag- 
ing of the city's population. From 2000 to 2010 
New York City's population increased 2 percent 
but the number of city residents age 65 and older 
increased 5.9 percent. 

The aging of the population is expected to 
continue to drive long-term healthcare industry 
growth. 

The Department of City Planning has pro- 
jected that the portion of the city's population 
aged 65 and older will increase by 44 percent, to 
comprise 14.8 percent of the population in 2030, 
up from 11.7 percent in 2000.® This increase in 
the senior population will, in part, drive growth 
in the health field. New York City healthcare 
employment is expected to grow by 11 percent 
for healthcare professional and technical occu- 
pations and a hefty 26 percent for healthcare 
support occupations between 2008 and 2018.® 
Notwithstanding the continuing need to find 
healthcare industry jobs for workers laid off by 
the recent closures of St. Vincent's and other city 
hospitals,^® and Medicaid funding cuts that affect 
the entire healthcare system, there will likely be 
a substantial number of entry-level openings for 
qualified young people in the healthcare sector. 

Because much of the anticipated healthcare 
employment increase is driven by the aging of 
the population, by far the biggest employment 
increases are projected in occupations that serve 
the elderly. From 2008 to 2018 the number of 
home health aides and personal care aides in the 
city is expected to increase by about 40 percent. 
Realignment of New York State's long-term care 
delivery system away from institutional care“ 
and toward home and community-based care will 
also contribute to the rapid growth in these occu- 
pations. But because the median salary for home 
health aides is only $20,190 and is only $21,610 
for personal care aides, and these occupations 
experience high worker turnover and have lim- 


ited career advancement opportunities, we do not 
focus on them in this report. 

Fortunately, demand is also expected to grow 
for workers in healthcare occupations that pay 
somewhat higher salaries and are suitable for 
young people who have not attended college. 
These include pharmacy technicians, certified 
nursing assistant/patient care technicians and 
medical assistants. And there are training pro- 
grams for these occupations that are accessible 
to disconnected youth. The Hostos Community 
College Allied Health Career Pipeline Program, 
for example, will train over 900 public assistance 
recipients and other low- income individuals over 
the next four years to become certified nursing 
assistants, patient care technicians and pharma- 
cy technicians. 

Healthcare is a very attractive career option 
for disconnected youth because with additional 
education and training it offers career ladders 
leading to progressively higher paying jobs. A 
young person who is interested in patient care 
can start as a certified nursing assistant, obtain 
an associate's degree and become a licensed 
practical nurse and ultimately a registered nurse 
earning a median annual wage of $73,000 per 
year. A young person who prefers a technical ca- 
reer can begin as a patient care technician, and 
with an associate's degree can become a surgi- 
cal technician earning a median salary of $44,000 
per year, a medical lab technician at $18 per hour, 
a respiratory therapist at $22.51 per hour, or a 
radiological technician at $26 per hour. An indi- 
vidual who is not interested in working directly 
with patients can begin as a medical assistant and 
then become a medical coding specialist earning 
$50,000 per year. 

Pharmacy technician 

Pharmacy technicians work mostly in drug 
stores, assisting pharmacists in counting pills and 
preparing prescription labels. Some also work in 
hospitals. The opening of numerous chain drug- 
stores in New York City— the city's four largest 




drugstore chains added a net 56 stores from 2008 
to 2010— has created many new pharmacy tech- 
nician jobs. NYSDOL projects that demand will 
continue to rise, with a strong 30 percent increase 
in pharmacy technician employment through 
2018. According to the SUNY Albany Center for 
Health Workforce Studies, the expansion is fu- 
eled by a shortage of pharmacists and by the ag- 
ing of the population, as older people fill more 
prescriptions than younger people. 

Deborah Reid, director of Hostos College's 
Allied Health Career Pipeline Program, says that 
her program places pharmacy techs with CVS 
and Walgreen's and is developing relationships 
with Duane Reade and Rite Aid. Paula Bailey, 
vice president of Dale Grant Associates, which 
operates the city's Workforce 1 Career Centers 
in Brooklyn and Queens, reports that the Brook- 
lyn Workforcel Center has been receiving sub- 
stantial numbers of requests for pharmacy techs 
from CVS and other large chains. She notes that a 
pharmacy tech without previous experience may 
have to work first as a pharmacy service associ- 
ate, at $8 to $10 an hour, before they can move up 
to a full-fledged pharmacy technician job at $14 
to $15 an hour. "Trust is the big issue with these 
jobs, because workers are surrounded by drugs," 
she says. 

Although pharmacy techniciancertification, 
obtained by passing the National Pharmacy 
Technician Certification Board test, is not legal- 
ly required to work as a pharmacy technicianin 
New York, the major pharmacy chains prefer to 
hire applicants who are certified. Several CUNY 
colleges offer certification training programs. 
Kingsborough Community College, for example, 
offers a 120-hour program. Bailey says, "Certifi- 
cation as a pharmacy technicianwill give a candi- 
date a leg up, because it will be seen as evidenc- 
ing commitment to the job." However, she also 
notes that an individual can start as a pharmacy 
services associate and be trained by the chain to 
become a pharmacy technician if they remain on 
the job. Kristina Sepulveda, employment direc- 
tor for Henry Street Settlement, found that to be 
the case. She tells of one individual placed by 
Henry Street at Duane Reade at $7.25 an hour 
who within four months became a "drug techni- 
cian" in their pharmacy at $15 an hour. 


Certified nursing assistant and patient care 
technician 

Certified nursing assistants (CNAs) provide 
direct care to patients under the supervision of 
nursing and medical staff, primarily in nurs- 
ing homes. They serve meals, make beds, set up 
equipment, help patients eat and get into and out 
of bed. They may also check patients' vital signs 
like pulse rate and temperature. CNAs with ad- 
ditional skills, such as phlebotomy, administering 
electrocardiograms (EKGs) and inserting Foley 
catheters, are known as patient care technicians 
(PCTs) or patient care associates (PCAs) and are 
employed primarily by hospitals. The U.S. De- 
partment of Labor has identified patient care 
technician as a "new and emerging occupation."*^ 

Certification as a CNA requires completing 
an approved 100-hour training program, pass- 
ing a competency examination, and becoming 
listed on the New York State Nurse Aide Regis- 
try. LaGuardia Community College offers a 120 
hour-program and requires reading proficiency 
at a 10th grade level and math proficiency at an 
8th grade level. Certification as a PCT generally 
requires completing a CNA program, as well as 
phlebotomy, EKG and cardio pulmonary resus- 
citation training. Omari Asante, senior account 
manager with the city's Healthcare Workforcel 
Career Center at LaGuardia Community College, 
reports that the starting salaries for CNAs they 
have placed range from $20,800 to $31,200 and 
that experienced CNAs earn as much as $37,400. 
He says that salaries for PCTs start at $33,400 to 
$37,400. 

Sherry Chorost, a director in the policy de- 
partment at the Healthcare Association of New 
York State (HANYS), which represents hospitals, 
says that there "definitely is a career track" for 
CNAs. Some CNAs train to become licensed prac- 
tical nurses or certified medication aides (CMA), 
and a specialized geriatric CNA position is being 
developed, according to Meghan Shineman, New 
York policy analyst for PHI, an advocacy group 
for direct care workers. 

Even though overall employment growth in 
the city's hospitals has largely ceased and nurs- 
ing home employment has begun to decline, there 
continue to be CNA and PCT openings. The 2010 
HANYS Annual Health Care Professionals Work- 
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force Survey of hospitals reported that in 2010 
there was an 11.7 percent vacancy rate for CNA/ 
PCTs and 26 percent of hospitals anticipated that 
their CNA/PCT employment would grow in 2011. 
CNA/PCT work is very challenging, which may 
explain some of the higher vacancy and turnover 
rates compared to the other occupations HANYS 
reported. Some vacancies may also be positions 
that haven't been filled because of budget con- 
straints. Openings also result from movement of 
CNAs up the career ladder to positions such as li- 
censed practical nurse. And CUNY York College's 
description of its PCX training program says that 
demand for patient care technicians has "in- 
creased significantly in recent years," as "typical 
duties that nurses used to perform are now being 
performed by PCTs." 

CNAs are also employed outside of hospitals 
and nursing homes. Kathleen Kearns, senior vice 
president at Continuum Healthcare and chair of 
the city's Workforce Investment Board (WIB), re- 
ports that CNAs work at outpatient clinics, such 
as Continuum's large Union Square ambulatory 
care center. Although they do not provide nurs- 
ing services, a "good number" of assisted living 
facilities have CNAs on staff, according to Lisa 
Newcomb, executive director of the Empire State 
Association of Assisted Living. 

Omari Asante of the Healthcare Workforce 1 
Center notes that CNA positions are highly com- 
petitive and difficult to secure at better nursing 
homes without experience. He recommends that 
recent CNA training program graduates first 
work as direct support professionals. They assist 
people with developmental and physical disabili- 
ties to live independently. "It is a good option for 

Demand [for medical 
assistants in NYC] is 
strong and is projected 
to remain strong into 

the future. 


recent CNA grads with no previous work experi- 
ence to help them build their resumes," he says. 
Direct support professional starting salaries are 
typically paid about $21,000 a year, but can be as 
high as $31,000 a year, with CNAs and medical 
assistants getting the higher pay. Asante reports 
that the Healthcare Workforce 1 Center has about 
30 openings a month for these positions. These 
include positions in agencies such as United Ce- 
rebral Palsy and the Young Adult Institute that 
are funded by New York State. 

Medical assistant 

Medical assistants handle administrative 
tasks such as scheduling appointments, billing 
and coding for insurance claims and maintaining 
medical records, as well as clinical duties such 
as taking and recording vital signs. They mostly 
work in doctors' offices and outpatient care cen- 
ters. The New York State Department of Labor 
projects medical assistant employment will grow 
21 percent from 2008 to 2018 and that there will 
be 260 job openings each year in New York City. 
A study on the supply and demand for medical 
assistants in New York City issued in 2011 by the 
Center for Health Workforce Studies at SUNY Al- 
bany reported that demand "is strong and is pro- 
jected to remain strong into the future."*^ 

Demand for medical assistants has grown 
in large part because technology advances have 
made it possible to perform many more types of 
medical procedures in outpatient settings instead 
of in hospitals. Since 1990, employment in New 
York City doctor's offices has soared 84 percent 
and in outpatient care centers employment rose 
82 percent— a combined total of 30,500 new jobs. 
Medical assistants are also in demand because 
they are versatile and cost-effective; depending 
on their training they can handle a wide variety 
of tasks. 

The healthcare reform law which President 
Obama signed in 2010 encourages preventive 
and primary care, which should spur demand for 
medical assistants. Jean Moore, director of the 
Center for Health Workforce Studies at SUNY Al- 
bany, says that medical assistants with advanced 
training can become health coaches who assist 
patients with chronic disease management and 
help avoid costly hospitalizations. Hostos Com- 
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munity College is launching a program to train 
community health workers who will coach pa- 
tients with chronic heart disease or diabetes in 
emergency rooms and community-based clinics. 

According to NYSDOL, the median salary for 
New York City medical assistants is $32,360 and 
opportunities for advancement are very good. 
Donald Balasa, president of the Medical Assis- 
tant Association of the U.S, explains, "Some go in 
a clinical direction and become licensed practi- 
cal nurses (LPNs) or registered nurses (RNs). 
Others enjoy imaging and become radiological 
technologists. Some become physician assistants. 
And others go in an administrative direction and 
become office managers or focus on medical bill- 
ing or coding." 

To become a medical assistant, a high school 
diploma or equivalent is typically required, in 
addition to training of widely varying dura- 
tions— between six months and two years— de- 
pending on the additional skills taught. Training 


program applicants are assessed for basic read- 
ing and math skills and some require remedia- 
tion before entering a program, according to the 
SUNY Albany medical assistant study. Training 
providers include CUNY and a wide array of pro- 
prietary schools. Certification as a medical as- 
sistant is not required for employment, but some 
employers prefer it. There are considerable dif- 
ferences among training programs; some focus 
on administrative duties, others on clinical ser- 
vices, some on both. Kingsborough Community 
College's 261-hour Certified Clinical Medical As- 
sistant Program includes training in EKG/ECG 
and phlebotomy and prepares students for the 
National Healthcareer Association certification 
exam. CUNY's York College offers a less compre- 
hensive clinical medical assistant training pro- 
gram of 134 hours of classroom instruction and a 
160-hour externship preparing students for cer- 
tification by the National Center for Competency 
Testing. 


Table 1. 2008 NYC employment and 2008-2018 projected change and annual average 
openings, starting and median salaries, percentage of NYS workers 25-44 with less than HS/ 
High School Equivalency (HSE) and with HS/HSE, educational attainment and training.''^ 


Occupation title and Standard 
Occupation Classification code 

2008-18 

2008 

Annual 

Openings 

Median 

Starting 

Salary 

No HS/ 
HSE 

Education and 
training required 

Median 

Salary 

HS/HSE 

only 

Pharmacy technician (29-2052) 

-r30.3% 

4,850 

270 

$23,330 

2.5% 

HS/HSE and 
PTCB certification 
preferred by most 
employers 

$34,530 

27.8% 

Certified Nursing Assistant/ 
Patient Care Technician'* 

-til. 3% 

41,440'^ 

880 

$28,910 

N/A 

HS/HSE and 130 
hours of training 
(CNA) 

$35,430'" 

Medical assistant (31-9092) 

-r20.6% 

8,430 

260 

$25,510 

4.8%'’ 

HS/HSE and six 
months to two years 
training 

$32,360 

29.06% 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS AND UTILITIES 


Several occupations within the telecommunica- 
tions and utilities sectors will see substantial hir- 
ing in New York City in coming years. Specifically, 
a near-doubling of employment to 9,800 workers 
in the city's "cable and other subscription pro- 
gramming" sector since 1990 has helped drive 
demand for telecommunications equipment and 
line installers and repairers. The U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics (BLS) reports that in telecom- 
munications job openings are expected to rise 
as a result of the growing number of retirements 
and the continuing need for skilled workers and 
that prospects will be best for installation, main- 
tenance, and repair workers.^” Altogether, the 
NYSDOL projects over 200 openings each year in 
these occupations. 

BLS also reports that the utilities workforce 
is getting older and a large number of utilities 
workers are nearing retirement, which will create 
additional opportunities for younger workers. In 
2010, 20.1 percent of New York City utility sector 
workers were age 55 to 64, which is substantial- 
ly higher than their share of the general work- 
ing population. James Slevin, Senior Business 
Agent, Local 1-2 of the Utility Workers Union of 
America, predicts an "exodus" of older workers 
from the utility industry after the next contract is 
negotiated in 2012, based on what he has heard 
from workers represented by the union. He be- 
lieves that the utility companies have not begun 
to plan for how openings will be filled by trained 
workers. Slevin also said that utility jobs "offer a 
great chance to get a career in a good stable job." 
Because both of these sectors are relatively im- 
mune from market downturns, jobs in them can 
also provide long-term security. 

In addition to the considerable number of 
openings available each year, occupations in 
the telecommunications and utilities sectors of- 
fer some the highest paying entry level jobs. The 
telecommunications and utilities sectors also 
have excellent promotional opportunities, with 
training to upgrade job titles often provided at 
employer expense. 


Telecommunications line and equipment in- 
stallers/repairers 

Telecommunications line installers and re- 
pairers install and repair communications ca- 
ble, including fiber optic and television cable, 
in homes and businesses. Telecommunications 
equipment installers and repairers work with 
telephone, cable TV, Internet, security systems 
and other communications equipment. Cable TV 
companies expanding into telephone and Inter- 
net service, the widespread installation of fiber- 
optic lines, and information technology invest- 
ments by businesses have driven the demand for 
telecommunications line and equipment install- 
ers and repairers in the city. For example, since 
1990, employment in the city's "cable and sub- 
scription programming" sector nearly doubled to 
9,800. 

Kathleen Duncan, regional director for tal- 
ent acquisition at Time Warner Cable, says that 
her company is seeing increased demand for 
cable installation from small businesses as well 
as Fortune 500 companies. Duncan reports that 
in 2010 Time Warner Cable hired over 100 "tech- 
nicians"— the workers who install equipment in 
homes and businesses. Graciano Matos, outreach 
employment coordinator at the Jobs-Plus site at 
the Jefferson Houses in East Harlem, also reports 
that jobs are widely available. "I am in constant 
contact with the recruitment people at Time War- 
ner," he says. 

Telecommunications line installation jobs 
pay relatively well to start. Brooklyn Networks, 
sponsored by Brooklyn Workforce Innovations 
(BWI), trains jobless and working poor people 
to be cable installers. Associate Director Tammy 
Burgess says that Cablevision starts their gradu- 
ates at $12.09 per hour. Cable installation also 
offers good opportunities for advancement. Dun- 
can reports that installers at her company can 
increase their earnings by upgrading their skills 
after they are hired. "It's all about professional 
development," she says. "Journeyman installers 
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can earn $32 an hour and foremen earn $36.45 
an hour." 

Burgess is optimistic about future hiring 
even though the number of new openings in ca- 
ble installation has dipped slightly since the 2008 
downturn, as building construction and new of- 
fice leasing also declined. She notes that indus- 
tries that depend on data will need to upgrade 
from the current standard "Category 5" cable to 
"Category 6," which will create more employ- 
ment opportunities. She also expects digitiza- 
tion of healthcare records to create additional 
demand for her program's graduates as hospitals 
and medical offices upgrade their existing cable 
and equipment to handle the increased data load 
from converting paper health records to digital 
records.^^ In the meantime, there has been in- 
creased demand for installers of telecommuni- 
cations equipment such as security and audio/ 
visual systems, says Burgess. To give its gradu- 
ates a better chance of getting hired, Brooklyn 
Networks has modified its curriculum to capture 
these new opportunities. 

BWI's Brooklyn Networks program is both 
unique and intensive with 35 hours of instruc- 
tion per week and two to four hours of homework 
each night to prepare for the BICSI (Building In- 
dustry Consulting Service International) certifi- 
cation exam. "The textbook is two inches thick," 
notes Burgess. Still, 80 to 85 percent of trainees 


complete the program and 90 percent of those 
who take the certification exam pass. Although 
some companies may hire workers without train- 
ing, Burgess says that BWI's program makes its 
graduates much more employable. To enroll, ap- 
plicants must have 8th grade math skills, although 
BWI will give them remediation if their math 
scores are lower. Large companies require a high 
school diploma or high school equivalency (HSE) 
diploma, but smaller companies will hire without 
it. Applicants must also be able to lift and bend 
50 pounds and pass a drug test. To be hired, cable 
installers must have a driver's license. Younger 
applicants are attractive candidates because "it 
is physically demanding exhausting work slap- 
ping cable in a ceiling from the side of a ladder." 
She says that ex- offenders can get placed, but it 
is much tougher in today's economy because em- 
ployers can be choosier. When the economy was 
humming, a criminal record was less of a prob- 
lem. 

Duncan of Time Warner says that as of sum- 
mer 2011 her company no longer requires a high 
school diploma or HSE diploma for entry-level 
positions "because we could not reasonably say 
that it is required to do an entry-level job," but 
she does point out that Time Warner prefers tech- 
nician applicants who have A+ computer service 
certification because it demonstrates "that they 
can connect different technical products."^^ 


MOVING UP AT CON EDISON 

Con Edison workers can move up to progressively higher skilled occupations with no personal outlay through 
a training institute operated by the utility. For example, a general utility worker with a few years of experience can 
obtain the training necessary for promotion to a Mechanic B position, which pays a starting pay of $20.58 an hour 
(rising to a high of $35.80 per hour). Mechanic B's must have a commercial driver's license and be able to drive utility 
trucks and operate the truck's equipment. 

With additional experience and completion of the training institute, this same worker could go on to qualify 
for a Mechanic A position starting at $27.23 per hour (topping out at $41 .91 per hour). A Mechanic A leads a work 
crew and is skilled in welding, electrical cable insulation and the installation of natural gas piping. According to 
Matthew Ketschke, human resources director for Con Edison, an entry-level employee can progress to a Mechanic 
A position in approximately five to eight years. To be promoted to the higher job title, employees must pass written 
promotional tests and demonstrate skill in a performance test. 
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General utility worker 

At Con Edison, which has more than 14,000 
workers, general utility workers assist in the 
maintenance of electric, gas and steam distribu- 
tion systems. They connect underground cables, 
install and maintain distribution equipment, ex- 
cavate and clear obstructed ducts and install new 
ducts. After approximately two weeks of basic 
classroom and lab instruction in Con Edison's 
Learning Center, workers are assigned to a field 
crew. Con Edison hires about 300 general utility 
workers per year, at starting salaries of $17.52 
per hour.2^ After eight years as a general utility 
worker or a production tech, they can earn as 
much as $29.25 per hour. 

Applicants for a general utility worker posi- 
tion must have a high school diploma or HSE di- 
ploma, 10th grade reading and math skills and 
exhibit general aptitude for the position. Selected 
candidates must also have a valid driver's license 
and be medically approved to wear a respirator. 
David Gmach, director of public affairs for Con 
Edison, adds that they must be able to perform 
physically demanding labor and work in out- 
door weather conditions and heavy traffic. Elec- 


trical workers must be comfortable working on 
elevated poles accessed via aerial devices, while 
gas line workers cannot become claustrophobic 
working underground. 

Meter reader 

Meter readers, also termed customer field 
representatives, typically drive along a route 
and record utility meter readings, inspect meters 
for defects and monitor abnormal usage volume 
or tampering that may indicate unlawful usage. 
They are employed by Con Edison as well as by 
National Grid. Many utility companies are be- 
ginning to use automated electronic systems to 
remotely monitor utility meters so demand for 
meter readers is expected to decline but Con Ed- 
ison's meter reader hiring, for example, has re- 
mained steady at about 100 per year. 

To qualify. Con Edison requires a high school 
diploma or HSE diploma, and a driver's license. 
Candidates must be fit enough to handle exten- 
sive walking and stair climbing and have excel- 
lent customer service skills. Meter readers are 
paid a median salary of $22.90 an hour in New 
York City. 


Table 2. 2008 NYC employment and 2008-2018 projected change and annual average 
openings, starting and median salaries, percentage of NYS workers 25-44 with less than HS/ 
High School Equivalency (HSE) and HS/HSE, required educational attainment and training. 


Occupation title and Standard 
Occupation Classification code 

2008-18 

2008 

Annual 

Openings 

Median 

Starting 

Salary 

No HS/ 
HSE 

Education and 
training required 

Median 

Salary 

HS/HSE 

only 

Telecommunications equipment 
installer and repairer (49-2022) 

-tl.5% 

5,930 

110 

$46,110 

3.1% 

HS/HSE and one 
year of training 

$69,560 

31 .7% 

Telecommunications line installer 
and repairer (49-9052) 

-1.1% 

7,070 

110 

$43,310 

4.9% 

HS/HSE and five 
weeks to three 
months training 

$69,880 

41.1% 




Table 2, cont'd 
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Occupation title and Standard 
Occupation Classification code 

2008-18 

2008 

Annual 

Openings 

Median 

Starting 

Salary 

No HS/ 
HSE 

Education and 
training required 

Median 

Salary 

HS/HSE 

only 

General utility worker^^ 

-tl.0% 

3,740 

140 

$36,442 

7.2% 

HS/HSE and on-the- 
job training 

$73,800 

46.6% 

Meter reader (43-5041) 

-227% 

1,460 

100"'' 

$29,990 

6.1% 

HS/HSE and short- 
term on-the-job 
training 

$42,090 

45.2% 


PROPERTY MAINTENANCE 


Property maintenance encompasses a number of 
job functions, including general repairs, such as 
retiling and painting, as well as boiler and burner 
maintenance and maintenance of grounds and 
public areas. It also includes resolution of safety 
and health-related issues such as the presence 
of asbestos. Turnover and growth is projected to 
result in an average of more than 2,640 property 
maintenance openings a year through 2018. 

Jody Steinhardt, career services compliance 
manager at the Metropolitan Council on Jew- 
ish Poverty, which runs a building maintenance 
training program, confirms that there are plen- 
ty of openings for building maintenance staff. 
As she put it, "every NYC building needs main- 
tenance staff, every residential building, every 
commercial building, even Madison Square Gar- 
den needs building maintenance staff." 


Building maintenance workers 

For the purposes of this study, we aggregate 
several occupation titles tracked by NYSDOL 
under the heading "building and maintenance 
worker." These consist of "janitors and cleaners 
(except maids and housecleaners)", "landscap- 
ing and groundskeeping workers", and "general 
maintenance and repair workers" employed in 
residential and commercial buildings. Although 
NYSDOL distinguishes among them, their re- 
sponsibilities often overlap. 

Building maintenance workers are employed 
in nearly every New York City building, from of- 
fice and residential buildings to stadiums and de- 
partment stores. NYSDOL projects that the num- 
ber of general maintenance and repair workers 
employed in buildings will grow by six percent 
per year in New York City through 2018, creating 
about 700 openings. 
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According to Steinhardt of Met Council, 
building maintenance is a very good occupation 
for young people who are not academically in- 
clined, do not mind working their way up from 
the bottom and are good with their hands. Nearly 
43 percent of New York City general maintenance 
and repair workers have only a high school di- 
ploma and 14 percent have no high school di- 
ploma. The starting salary in New York City for a 
general maintenance and repair worker averages 
$27,000 and the median salary is a solid $41,680, 
owing to the high proportion of workers who are 
members of Local 32BJ of the Service Employ- 
ees International Union (SEIU). Although for- 
mal education requirements are low, employers 
prefer that workers have hands-on experience. 
Graciano Matos of Jobs-Plus cautions, "People 


The program also includes a customer service 
skills component tailored to situations that arise 
in a building maintenance context, like dealing 
with difficult clients and building superinten- 
dents. 

The Northern Manhattan Improvement Cor- 
poration (NMIC) has offered a 12-week building 
maintenance program for more than ten years 
that includes 80 hours of classroom instruction 
and 100 hours of hands-on construction training. 
Nontraditional Employment for Women (NEW), a 
nonprofit organization that prepares women for 
careers in construction, utilities, maintenance, 
and transportation, has a six-week pre-appren- 
ticeship training program that teaches basic car- 
pentry, electric, blueprint reading and Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Administration rules, as 


"Every NYC building needs maintenance staff, 
every residential building, every commercial 
building, even Madison Square Garden needs 
building maintenance staff." 


think it's an easy job and they do not understand 
the amount of training it takes for some of these 
maintenance jobs— changing locks, fixing light 
fixtures, doing electrical work. It is much more 
than just mopping floors." 

For example, a New York City Technical Col- 
lege building maintenance training program 
for New York City Housing Authority residents 
includes 16 classroom hours on working with 
suspended scaffolding (platforms suspended by 
ropes or cables) and 35 hours of asbestos abate- 
ment training. City Tech also offers a handyman 
training program in partnership with the Met- 
ropolitan Council on Jewish Poverty. Graduates 
complete a 100-hour technical course followed 
by a 210-hour paid apprenticeship program that 
gives them experience in framing, tile work, door 
lock installation, plumbing and electrical work. 


well as "soft skills." To qualify, applicants must 
be 18-years-old, have a high school diploma or 
equivalent, "an interest in blue collar work and 
good attitude" and be able to do math and read 
at a 7th grade level. In addition to requiring a 
wide range of construction-related skills, some 
employers also require applicants to pass a drug 
test. 

For many program graduates, their first job 
in building maintenance is as a janitor. Janito- 
rial workers keep buildings in a clean and or- 
derly condition, which may also involve routine 
equipment maintenance activities. The New York 
State Department of Labor projects an average of 
1,700 openings per year for janitors in New York 
City through 2018, at a median salary of $30,870. 
Although the overall number of janitors is pro- 
jected to decline slightly, with more than 90,000 
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current workers normal turnover will still pro- 
duce a significant number of openings. 

Sara Farimani, the workforce development 
director at NMIC, says that many of her program's 
graduates get first jobs as janitors, typically earn- 
ing about $10 per hour for those with a high 
school diploma or high school equivalency (HSE) 
diploma, and $9.00 per hour for those without. 
She says that hiring is seasonal and peaks be- 
tween February and late April of each year. NEW 
has placed graduates in jobs as heavy cleaners 
with Columbia University at wages of $15.54 per 
hour. "Generally after a three month probation 
period a worker is eligible to join the union and 
can start to receive benefits," says Jessica Suarez, 
tradeswoman field liaison at NEW, adding "Union 
membership also comes with additional training 
opportunities that raise salaries." Free classes of- 
fered by the SEIU Local 32BJ can qualify workers 
to become building superintendents, for example. 


Union jobs are primarily found in larger resi- 
dential and commercial buildings and with uni- 
versities. Farimani of NMIC points out that laid- 
off construction workers are now being hired as 
building maintenance workers, so that the op- 
portunity for an unemployed youth to be hired 
for a union job is likely to be limited at present. 
However, once construction resumes in New York 
City, we anticipate that openings as union-repre- 
sented building maintenance workers will again 
be available for disconnected youth. 

In addition to building maintenance, there are 
an average of about 230 annual openings in prop- 
erty maintenance as landscaping and grounds 
keeping workers. Landscaping and grounds 
keeping workers may lay sod, mow lawns, and 
trim, water and fertilize plantings. Although the 
majority of groundskeepers lack a high school 
diploma or HSE diploma, their median annual 
salary of $33,180 makes the occupation a solid 
option for disconnected youth in the city. 


Table 3. 2008 NYC employment and 2008-2018 projected change and annual average 
openings, starting and median salaries, percentage of NYS workers 25-44 with less than HS/ 
High School Equivalency (HSE) and with HS/HSE, educational attainment and training. 


Occupation title and Standard 
Occupation Classification code 

2008-18 

2008 

Annual 

Openings 

Median 

Starting 

Salary 

No HS/ 
HSE 

Education and 
training required 

Median 

Salary 

HS/HSE 

only 

Maintenance and repair worker- 
general (49-9071)^^ 

+ 6 . 0 % 

31 ,647 

700 

$27,000 

14.2% 

Short-term on-the- 
job training 

$41 ,680 

428% 

Janitor and cleaners, except maids 
and housecleaners (37-2011) 

-1.2% 

90,190 

1,700 

$18,460 

29.3% 

Short-term on-the- 
job training 

$30,870 

44.8% 

Landscaping and groundskeeping 
worker (37-3011) 

+7.5% 

11,580 

230 

$22,750 

40.7% 

Short-term on-the- 
job training 

$33,480 

34.4% 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Several occupations within the transportation 
field offer good job prospects to disconnected 
youth. Each of these occupations have low bar- 
riers to entry and either pay a good starting 
wage or offer the chance to move up an estab- 
lished career ladder to progressively higher paid 
positions. One local commercial driver training 
program, Brooklyn Workforce Innovation's Red 
Hook on the Road (RHOR), reports a 92 percent 
graduate placement rate. According to BWI Exec- 
utive Director Aaron Shiftman, RHOR trains and 
places up to 300 graduates in driving positions 
annually at an average starting pay of $14.12 an 
hour. "There are jobs. If someone wants a job, we 
can get them a job," Shiftman says. 

Andrea Hanley, director of the Commercial 
Driver's License School, Inc. confirms that there 
is strong demand for commercial drivers. She re- 
ports, "At our Bronx location, we need to draw at 
least 20 new drivers every month for the next five 
years to keep up with industry demand." In addi- 
tion, the city's Transportation Workforce 1 Career 
Center is placing 50 to 60 persons per month in 
commercial driving positions. And, due to the 
rapidly gaining older population, paratransit rid- 
ership is up and programs such as Access-a-Ride 
will require more drivers. 

Not only are these driving occupations prom- 
ising, but because of the high volume of passen- 
ger traffic. New York City airports also offer sub- 
stantial numbers of transportation-related jobs. 
LaGuardia employs 8,000 people and serve over 
23 million passengers each year and JFK em- 
ploys 35,000 people and serves over 46 million 
passengers each year.^** Ridership at JFK alone 
has soared 41 percent in the past ten years, caus- 
ing a need for more workers.^® Although entry- 
level airport occupations tend to have low start- 
ing salaries, they can lead reasonably quickly to 
higher paying positions. 

Paratransit driver 

Driving seniors and the disabled as a para- 
transit driver is a good career choice for a young 


person with a driver's license because there will 
be growth in this occupation and it provides a ca- 
reer ladder to higher paying bus driving jobs. 

Access-a-Ride is by far the city's single larg- 
est paratransit provider. Between 2005 and 2009, 
ridership grew more than 15 percent a year^“ and 
paratransit vans and cars with the Access-a-Ride 
logo on the side have become ubiquitous on the 
city's streets. Demand for paratransit drivers is 
expected to continue. Tom Charles, vice presi- 
dent of MTA's Paratransit Division, projects an- 
nual growth in ridership of seven or eight per- 
cent for Access-a-Ride, while NYSDOL projects 
somewhat more conservatively that employment 
for paratransit drivers will grow by 15 percent 
during the ten year period ending 2018. 

There are likely to be more than 600 job 
openings each year for paratransit drivers in the 
city, due not only to this growth in ridership, but 
also to a high turnover rate. Julio Perez, RHOR 
Assistant Director says that there will always be 
ample demand for paratransit drivers because 
turnover is so high. "We call it "Stress-a-Ride," 
he says, noting the difficulty drivers have "just 
getting around." The MTA provides a two-week 
training program, but because it doesn't include 
training on navigating around the city, drivers 
regularly become lost, even though the vans have 
GPS. Perez says that the job is very challenging, 
particularly for parents of young children, due to 
the work schedule required. Drivers are often 
assigned to work 11-hour shifts, from 1:00 p.m. 
until midnight, and work weekends and holidays. 

Paratransit van drivers earn $10 to $11 an 
hour to start, increasing to $13 an hour after six 
months, according to Carolynn Johns, workforce 
director at St. Nick's Alliance, a Brooklyn-based 
nonprofit that provides free paratransit driving 
training for low-income individuals. To qualify 
as a paratransit driver, applicants need a Class 
C commercial driver's license (CDL) but do not 
need to have previous commercial driving expe- 
rience. Having a regular Class D driver's license 
for at least three years with no more than four 




MOVING UP THE TRANSPORTATION 
CAREER LADDER 


Each of the three highlighted occupations provide opportunities for entry-level jobs, but can also be 
an important bridge to better paying jobs with more attractive hours and working conditions. Kerwin Ri- 
vera, workforce director at South Bronx Overall Economic Development Corporation, which provides free 
paratransit driver training, says that his graduates have found paratransit driving jobs "can be a wonderful 
stepping stone" to bus driving jobs. For example, after six months to one year of experience as a para- 
transit driver, workers can move up the career ladder to become an airport shuttle bus driver, which offers 
shorter driving routes within JFK or LaGuardia airports, according to Jessica Alatis, business manager at 
the city's Transportation Business Solutions Center. The city's transportation-focused Workforcel Center 
reports between five and 20 job orders a month for these kinds of shuttle bus drivers. Airport shuttle bus 
drivers earn $1 1 per hour. 

After one year as an airport shuttle bus driver, most move on to become transit and intercity earning a 
median salary of $50,900. However, in addition to driving experience, transit and intercity bus drivers must 
also obtain a Class B commercial driver's license (CDL) with passenger endorsement.^^ According to NYS- 
DOL, there will be a good number of openings, at an average of 340 annually, for transit and intercity bus 
drivers in New York City through 201 8. 

With two years of experience, a paratransit driver can also advance to a job with a bus company that 
works with special populations, such as the elderly and disabled, in nursing homes, adult day care centers 
and in charter schools, according to Alatis. Paratransit can also lead to a job driving a school bus. Julio 
Perez of RHOR noted that school bus hiring has recently picked up, pointing to the fact that the organiza- 
tion recently made 16 to 17 placements at salaries of $1 1 to $16 per hour. New York City school bus drivers 
are union members and earn a decent wage, starting at $14.90 per hour and increasing to $27.90 after five 
years. NYSDOL projects a positive hiring outlook for school bus drivers, with employment in New York City 
likely to increase by 4.9 percent through 201 8. 

If a young person has a Class B CDL and paratransit driving experience, the next rung in the career lad- 
der could be a light truck driver job, according to Shiffman of BWI. By obtaining a Class A CDL later on, a 
light truck driver can then qualify to drive a tractor-trailer and earn as much as $70,000 per year. 

Cargo and ramp service agent jobs can also lead to a range of better paying occupations. Doug Cot- 
ter, director of the city's Transportation Workforcel Center, reports that workers can quickly advance into 
lead agent jobs at $1 2 per hour and then to manager-on-duty positions at $1 5 per hour "almost by default, 
because there is so much turnover." He adds, "We encourage job seekers entering as ramp agents to stick 
through the heavy lifting and bad weather. If they do, it is almost built-in that they would become a lead 
agent and then a manager." 

Philippa Karteron, executive director of Council for Airport Opportunity, a New York City-area airport 
trade association, notes that ramp agent jobs can also lead to passenger service positions such as reser- 
vations agent, customer service agent or ticket agent because the airlines tend to promote from within. 
Although these jobs do not pay more than ramp agent jobs, workers can soon be promoted to supervisory 
positions if they work on holidays and evening shifts. 
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Although fewer than 10 percent of RHOR's 
trainees in 2010 were younger than 25, 
[Shiffman] reports that employers snapped 
them up quickly because "employers want 
strong backs." Younger applicants are 
favored especially by ice cream and beverage 

deliverers for this reason. 


points against them and passing a written test 
and road test will suffice before they can obtain 
the commercial driver's license. 

Light or delivery truck driver/ driver helper 

The New York State Department of Labor has 
identified light or delivery truck driver as one of 
the 16 occupations "with the most expected hir- 
ing" in New York City and projects an annual av- 
erage of 300 openings through 2018. Light truck 
drivers earn $11 to $20 per hour, depending on 
the size and age of the truck, according to Jessica 
Alatis of the city's Transportation Business Solu- 
tions Center. Employers consider younger driv- 
ers particularly attractive candidates, says BWI's 
Shiffman. Although fewer than 10 percent of the 
organization's trainees in 20 10 were younger than 
25, he reports that employers snapped them up 
quickly because "employers want strong backs." 
Younger applicants are favored especially by ice 
cream and beverage deliverers for this reason. 

To qualify as a light or delivery truck driver 
requires a Class B CDL and at least two years of 
regular driving experience. According to RHOR's 
Julio Perez, Fresh Direct hires as many as 15 
graduates of each RHOR class without prior com- 
mercial driving experience. However, that is the 
exception. Hiring candidates who have not grad- 
uated from RHOR's program will generally need 


to show that they have some professional driv- 
ing experience. Some companies, like FedEx, will 
hire applicants with less than one year of pro- 
fessional driving experience if they have satis- 
factory experience driving with a regular license. 
However, major employers generally require 
at least one year of "box truck" driving experi- 
ence. Andrea Hanley, of the Commercial Driver's 
License School, notes that the trucking compa- 
nies she works with require 160 hours of formal 
training as a hiring prerequisite, in addition to 
three years of personal driving experience and 
one year of professional experience. 

According to Julio Perez, a shortcut to a light 
or delivery truck driver job for persons without 
prior commercial driving experience is to start 
out as a driver helper and move into a driver job 
after one year with the Class B CDL. Driver help- 
ers for Fresh Direct, for example, are employed 
at about $10 per hour and receive tips. 

Airport cargo agent and ramp service agent 

With more than 43,000 workers at JFK Inter- 
national and LaGuardia airports, normal turn- 
over results in large numbers of entry-level job 
openings at any given time. Doug Cotter, direc- 
tor of the city's Transportation Workforce 1 Cen- 
ter, says many of these are for cargo agents and 
ramp service agents (also called baggage han- 
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dlers). Cargo agents unload and load cargo to and 
from cargo aircraft. Ramp service agents marshal 
aircraft in the gate and load, unload and sort 
freight and baggage. NYSDOL estimates 70 an- 
nual openings for cargo and freight job openings, 
but Jessica Alatis of the Transportation Business 
Solutions Center believes that estimate is much 
too low. "We have cargo companies that can bring 
on 20 ramp agents at one time for one company 
at JFK alone," she says. 

Starting pay for cargo and ramp service agent 
is low, at $10 per hour, but can lead quickly to 
higher paid positions. "Being a ramp agent is 


a tough job, the work is hard, you're out in all 
kinds of weather, you work overnight and holi- 
days," says Cotter of the Workforce 1 Transpor- 
tation Center. The biggest hurdle to securing a 
job as a cargo or ramp service agent is the pre- 
application screening. Cotter cautions. The back- 
ground investigation for airport jobs looks back 
ten years, requires fingerprints, a criminal record 
review and a drug test. Nevertheless, if an appli- 
cant can pass these requirements, the jobs offer 
decent paying jobs with no prior training. 


Table 4. 2008 NYC employment and 2008-2018 projected change and annual average 
openings, starting and median salaries, percentage of NYS workers 25-44 with less than HS/ 
High School Equivalency (HSE) and HS/HSE, required educational attainment and training. 


Occupation title and Standard 
Occupation Classification code 

2008-18 

2008 

Annual 

Openings 

Median 

Starting 

Salary 

No HS/ 
HSE 

Education and 
training required 

Median 

Salary 

HS/HSE 

only 

Truck drivers, light and delivery 
services (53-3033) 

-6.2% 

20,250 

370 

$19,960 

19.4% 

Class B commercial 
driver's license. 

$33,930 

49.4% 

Cargo and freight agent (43-501 1) 

-8.8% 

2,830 

70 

$27,830 

3.7% 

Short-term on-the- 
job training 

$41,630 

35.8% 

Paratransit driver^^ 

+ 15% 

933 

620 

$22,800* 

15% 

Class C commercial 
driver's license, 
passenger 
endorsement. Must 
be 21 . 

$27,040* 

$36,700 

36.7% 


*According to Carolann Johns of St. Nick's Alliance. Median salary shown is salary after six months. 
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OFFICE AND ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 


Despite the weak economy and technological im- 
provements that have eliminated some clerical 
positions, there is surprisingly strong demand 
for office and administrative workers. General 
office clerks and bookkeeping clerks are among 
the 16 occupations with the most expected open- 
ings in New York City through 2018, according 
to NYSDOL, which projects an average of 7,540 
openings a year for clerks, receptionists, office 
machine operators, bill and account collectors 
and computer support specialists during this pe- 
riod. These occupations are generally available 
for workers with a high school diploma or high 
school equivalency (HSE) diploma and pay a me- 
dian salary of at least $25,000 a year. According 
to James Brown of the State Labor Department, 
general clerk, receptionist and information clerk 
positions are "in stable or growing industries 
such as accounting, healthcare, education and 
local government." He says that "employment in 
these occupations holds up better" than other 
types of clerical jobs "which are more dependent 
on finance or wholesaling." Yet even for these 
latter types of clerical occupations, there will be 
a significant number of openings in the coming 
years due to turnover. 

Organizations we interviewed confirmed the 
demand for these occupations, noting that they 
have found success placing young adults into 
these jobs. For example. Opportunities for a Bet- 
ter Tomorrow (OBT), a Brooklyn-based not-for- 
profit youth employment and training organiza- 
tion, places nearly 280 of its graduates annually 
in data entry, file clerk and customer service rep- 
resentative jobs. OBT graduates are working in 
law firms such as Connors & Sullivan and Green- 
berg Traurig, at publishing companies like Ran- 
dom House and in small businesses at the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard, Brooklyn Army Terminal and the 
East Williamsburg Industrial Park. Another orga- 
nization that offers office skills training. Career 
and Educational Consultants, Inc. (CEC), has had 
similar success placing hundreds of its graduates 
annually in back office jobs at banks, insurance 


and brokerage companies at starting salaries that 
range from $10 to $15 per hour. Participants are 
largely public assistance recipients whose train- 
ing is paid for by a city Human Resources Ad- 
ministration "Back to Work" contract. Many train- 
ees are single mothers under age 25 who do not 
have a high school degree, says Susan Melocarro, 
president and founder of CEC. 

Clerk 

New technologies and increased automation 
of offices might be expected to reduce the de- 
mand for entry-level office workers like clerks 
and receptionists, but the U.S. Department of 
Labor-sponsored Occupational Information Net- 
work (0*NET) reports a "bright outlook" for em- 
ployment in many of the clerk and receptionist 
occupations and NYSDOL projects that in New 
York City demand in these occupations will grow 
overall. The U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards Oc- 
cupational Outlook Handbook 2010-11 says that 
Billing and Posting Clerk and Machine Operator 
employment, for example, is expected to grow 
"faster than average due to an increasing number 
of transactions, especially in the rapidly growing 
healthcare industry."^^ The Handbook also says 
that nationally, employment of receptionists and 
information clerks is expected to increase fast- 
er than all occupations because of employment 
growth in offices of physicians and other health 
practitioners, personal care services, construc- 
tion, and management and technical consulting. 

Office clerks handle a wide array of office 
functions, from operating photocopiers and sort- 
ing mail to taking orders and maintaining data- 
bases. Specialized clerks, like bookkeeping and 
auditing clerks, debit and credit accounts, record 
financial information, and compile statistical 
data among other responsibilities. For the pur- 
poses of this report, we aggregate nine specific 
job titles that will have at least 100 openings 
each year and pay $25,000 or more. Across these 
nine clerk occupations, the Labor Department 
projects there will be an annual average of 4,620 
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"Because we provide them with a core set 
of skills, they have a wide array of options. 
They can work at a big law firm or at the 
small business down the block that makes 
tortillas that still needs someone who can 

answer the phone." 


openings through 2018. With median salaries just 
under $30,000 for many of these jobs, becoming 
a clerk could be a very good opportunity for dis- 
connected youth to enter the workforce. 

Although the skills to perform office clerk 
and receptionist jobs are customarily learned on 
the job, in a competitive labor market, rarely will 
an employer take the time to train an unskilled 
youth on required job activities or "soft skills," 
such as proper office attire and behavior. To give 
its participants a fighting chance of getting hired, 
OBT provides a 22- week intensive full-time 
training program that combines HSE preparation 
and office skills such as Microsoft Office, key- 
boarding, business English and business math. 

Randy Peers, executive director of OBT, says, 
"Because we provide them with a core set of 
skills, they have a wide array of options. They 
can work at a big law firm or at the small busi- 
ness down the block that makes tortillas that still 
needs someone who can answer the phone." His 
organization also focuses on soft skills, including 
a work readiness curriculum with a public speak- 
ing component, which can make the difference 
between being hired and passed over. Not every 
young person who applies for OBT's program is 
ready to join, however. Trainees must dress in 
professional attire during their training and ar- 
rive on time every day or face expulsion from 
the program. "They have to make changes up- 
front. Everything from the dress code and hair- 
cuts. They have to make some pretty hefty com- 


mitments off the bat," Peers says. To enroll, they 
must perform at a 6th grade level in math and 
8th grade level in reading and are screened by a 
counselor. 

Career and Educational Consultants simi- 
larly provides a solid grounding in office skills 
and workplace readiness to its trainees. The offer 
a 920-hour administrative office support train- 
ing program that includes modules in basic of- 
fice skills, word processing, data entry, automated 
bookkeeping and meeting and travel planning. 
To be eligible, participants must demonstrate 8th 
grade reading and math skills. 

Customer service representative 

Customer service representatives provide 
information on products and services and han- 
dle customer complaints within the office and 
administrative sector, as well as in a variety of 
other sectors, from transportation to retail to 
healthcare. NYSDOL projects more than 2,000 
customer service representative openings a year 
across all sectors in New York City through 2018. 

The New York City Labor Market Informa- 
tion Service named customer service represen- 
tative as one of the top ten occupations in the 
city's transportation sector, based on the number 
of people employed, recent job growth trends, 
wages, and basic educational requirements. In 
air transportation, customer service representa- 
tive accounted for the fourth largest number of 
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jobs, and in transportation support, for the sec- 
ond largest number of jobs. 

Cable TV companies and utilities also employ 
large numbers of customer service representa- 
tives. Kathleen Duncan, regional director for tal- 
ent acquisition at Time Warner, reports that her 
company has a call center for residential custom- 
ers in Flushing, Queens, with 800 workers. New 
hires start at $13 an hour ($27,040 a year) and 
earn up to $18 an hour ($37,440 a year). Duncan 
says that Time Warner is planning to replicate 
their Flushing call center for customers in their 
expanding commercial division. David Gmach, 
public affairs director for Con Edison, says his 
company will be recruiting representatives for its 
call centers also, particularly bilingual customer 
service representatives. Bilingual customer ser- 
vice representatives start at $17.95 per hour and 
can earn as much as $40.05 per hour after eight 
years. Customer service representatives lacking 
second language skills who work regular Monday 
through Friday shifts are paid $16.87 per hour to 
start (rising to $38.62 per hour). Customer ser- 
vice representatives who work weekends and 
evenings earn more, at $19.54 per hour (rising to 
a maximum of $39.64 per hour). A common ca- 
reer path for these workers is to become a super- 
visor in a call center. 

Customer service representatives also work 
in corporate human resources departments, 
where they serve the needs of the corporation's 
employees. Another setting for customer service 
representatives is the healthcare industry. Here, 
they are called "patient representatives" and help 
patients obtain services, understand policies and 
make healthcare decisions. Customer service rep- 
resentatives also work in the fast-growing home 
healthcare services industry where their duties 
include answering phones, completing referral 
intake forms and verifying insurance benefits. 

On average, customer service representatives 
earn about $24,000 to start but their earnings can 
rise to well over $30,000 annually. Some specif- 
ic types of employers pay even more, especially 
for bilingual workers. Typically, customer service 
representatives receive training prior to begin- 
ning work. Career and Educational Consultants, 
Inc. for example, offers a 360-hour customer 
service training program that teaches oral and 


written communications, organizational skills re- 
quired for servicing customer inquiries and com- 
plaints, keyboarding and how to maintain accu- 
rate work records. 

Bill and account collector 

NYSDOL projects that the number of bill and 
account collectors in the city will grow by eight 
percent annually and generate 200 openings a 
year through 2018. Eric Najork, president of the 
Collectors Association of New York State, says 
that the weak economy has meant that more New 
Yorker's are falling behind in their bills, which, 
he says, is "absolutely" leading to substantial em- 
ployment groAvth in the industry. James Brown, 
New York City labor market analyst at the NYS- 
DOL, observes, "We have seen a lot of staffing 
up by banks. There are so many delinquent ac- 
counts." 

In addition to collection agencies and banks, 
bill collectors work for colleges, utilities, hospitals 
and physician's offices. The increasing demand 
for healthcare services as the city's population 
ages will mean more jobs for medical billers, one 
type of bill and account collector. Medical billing 
jobs usually require at least a high school diplo- 
ma, and there are certificate programs in medical 
billing at CUNY community colleges. 

Notably, the Labor Department has included 
bill and account collector on a list of occupa- 
tions in the city it considers promising for indi- 
viduals with lower educational attainment. Na- 
jork confirms that education requirements are 
low: "Some get a GED barely by the skin of their 
teeth. You need to be somewhat computer savvy 
but that can be taught. The hardest part is being 
well spoken and motivated to make quite a lot of 
calls and face constant rejection." Although edu- 
cational and training requirements are low, the 
occupation can pay very well. Najork says that 
compensation ranges from "the low $20,000s to 
as high as $80,000 or $90,000" a year. Because 
the job also has flexible work hours, it is a more 
attractive option to many workers and can be a 
good option for students and parents. 

Bill and account collector jobs have relatively 
low entry barriers, but learning about openings 
could be a challenge for young people. We could 
not identify any existing youth services provider 
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that placed program participants in bill and ac- 
count collector jobs. Najork explained that be- 
cause of high real estate prices, most collection 
agencies are located outside New York City. How- 
ever, a significant number are "just across the 
Queens border" in Nassau County, within reason- 
able commuting distance for many city residents, 
but outside the catchment area of the city's Work- 
force! system. 

Computer support specialist 

Computer support specialists install and 
maintain computers and staff the help desks in 
corporate offices. With a projected 550 openings 
a year in New York City, they are in high demand 
and they are paid well, with a median salary of 
$55,900. 

As Table 5 shows, the majority of workers in 
this occupation have more than a high school di- 
ploma or equivalent. However, the Bronx-based 
non-profit Per Scholas demonstrated in 1995 
that one does not have to have attend college to 
become a computer support specialist. Per Scho- 


las trains low-income individuals to become A+ 
computer service technicians through a 15-week, 
500-hour hands-on program in computer assem- 
bly, configuration, repair, and computer network 
troubleshooting, coupled with an on-the-job in- 
ternship. To enroll, prospective trainees must be 
able to read and do math at a 10th grade level. 
The program's trainees have been placed with 
major corporations such as GE Capital, 4G Data 
and AMC Corporation (Paypro). 

Linda Quinones-Lopez, vice president of 
education & training at Per Scholas, reports that 
starting wages for A+ technicians range between 
$12 and $15 per hour ($24,000 to $27,000 a year) 
although most younger students start at $10 an 
hour because employers will pay more to workers 
with work experience, even if their prior experi- 
ence in not in a technical field. In 2011, Quinones 
expects to place 300 trainees and is targeting 50 
percent of training slots to youth aged 18 to 25. 
These youth tend to do well after graduating. 
Dustin Hart, a 19-year old Per Scholas graduate 
from the Bronx, is now earning $28,000 per year 


EMPLOYER PROFILE 

Angel L. Pineiro, Jr., senior vice president for client services at ASI System Integration, Inc. has hired more 
than 300 Per Scholas graduates for entry level IT jobs in the last eight years. ASI is an IT support staffing company 
headquartered in New York City with offices in every state and five other countries. The company places workers 
with financial services, insurance, real estate, publishing and manufacturing companies, law firms and health care 
facilities. Pineiro says that he has found that Per Scholas' graduates are young, energetic and motivated to want a 
career, not just a job, and that they will do whatever it takes to succeed. He noted that some Per Scholas graduates 
have been promoted to management positions. 

Graduates are typically hired as installers and entry-level technicians. Pineiro says that hiring staff without prior 
work experience required a major change in the way the company did business. During most of its history, ASI hired 
computer support technicians with seven or eight years of experience at wages of $50,000 to $60,000. Instead, ASI 
now hires entry-level workers as installers or entry-level technicians and provides them with the training to qualify 
for progressively more senior positions. Bringing on inexperienced workers "represented a big investment and risk, 
but it turned out to be a great decision for us," Pineiro says. Not only has this strategy made the company more ef- 
ficient and lowered its costs, it has had another unintended upside. Pineiro has found that young people who have 
no previous work experience do not have to "unlearn" habits. With a young individual, he's "willing to learn how to 
do things your way. As long as your training program is on track, these people will perform the way you want them 
to perform." He has also found younger workers from low-income households to be more highly motivated than 
their more affluent coworkers. Pineiro says, "When you have someone who has struggled financially, they will do 
more, listen more, and be more disciplined, because they know that if they do, they will move up. 
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as a remote support specialist for the GG Group, 
an information technology contracting firm. The 
first member of his family to finish high school, 
he could not find a job when he graduated and 
was rejected by both colleges to which he applied. 
He started at Per Scholas in February 2011 and 
was hired one month after finishing an intern- 
ship. He says, "I never thought of myself being in 
a corporate environment," but he is already plan- 
ning to become certified as a networking systems 
administrator. 

Per Scholas recently began training for a 
Network Specialist credential in addition to its 
A+ certification training because "every year 
employers demand more qualifications," says 
Quinones. She says the additional certification 
can increase incomes from between $24,000 to 
$27,000 per year to the low $30, 000s. 

Another organization, the Npower Technol- 
ogy Service Corps (TSC), is preparing New York 


City young adults age 18 to 25 with a high school 
diploma or HSE diploma to become IT profes- 
sionals. TSC's 22 -week training program cov- 
ers topics such as PC configuration, network- 
ing, troubleshooting and customer service and 
leads to an A+ certification. It also includes seven 
weeks of training in the Salesforce business soft- 
ware program, server and database maintenance 
and web design. According to TSC-NewYork Pro- 
gram Director Patrick Cohen, "A+ is a good entry- 
level certification that opens a lot of doors." He 
notes that "the additional training makes NPow- 
er's graduates marketable for a variety of differ- 
ent occupations." After skills training, graduates 
are placed in five week internships at corpora- 
tions and nonprofit organizations. Hires gener- 
ally earn between $30,000 and $40,000 per year. 
The program serves about 100 students a year. 


Table 5. 2008 NYC employment and 2008-2018 projected change and annual average 
openings, starting and median salaries, percentage of NYS workers 25-44 with less than HS/ 
High School Equivalency (HSE) and with HS/HSE, educational attainment and training. 


Occupation title and Standard 
Occupation Classification code 

2008-18 

2008 

Annual 

Openings 

Starting 

Salary 

No HS/ 
HSE 

Education and 
training required 

Median 

Salary 

HS/HSE 

only 

Customer service representative 
(43-4051) 

-t3.8% 

64,270 

2,190 

$24,470 

4.5% 

HS/HSE and short- 
term vocational 
training preferred 

$37,310 

30.5% 

1) Office clerk, general (43-9061) 

+2.3% 

91,400 

1,460 

$19,080 

4.3% 

HS/HSE and short- 
term vocational 
training preferred 

$28,770 

34.5% 

2) Receptionist and information clerk 
(43-4171) 

+5.4% 

38,100 

1,240 

$21,040 

4.7% 

HS/HSE and short- 
term vocational 
training preferred 

$29,910 

39.5% 
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Occupation title and Standard 
Occupation Classification code 

2008-18 

2008 

Annual 

Openings 

Median 

Starting 

Salary 

No HS/ 
HSE 

Education and 
training required 

Median 

Salary 

HS/HSE 

only 

3) Bookkeeping, accounting and 
auditing clerk (43-3031) 

-0.6% 

58,930 

710 

$29,100 

3.3% 

HS/HSE and short- 
term vocational 
training preferred 

$41,880 

32.9% 

4) Shipping and receiving clerk 
(43-5071) 

-15.1% 

14,390 

420 

$19,630 

15.2% 

Short-term on-the- 
job training 

$30,200 

48.4% 

5) Billing and posting clerk and 
machine operator (43-3021) 

-1-5.2% 

12,830 

280 

$27,540 

3.1% 

HS/HSE and short- 
term vocational 
training 

$38,360 

34.1% 

6) File clerk (43-4071) 

-32.6% 

5,230 

190 

$19,950 

5.1% 

Short-term on-the- 
job training 

$31,410 

34.7% 

7) Mail clerk and mail machine 
operator (43-9051) 

-22.4% 

5,080 

120 

$23,690 

10.5% 

Short-term on-the- 
job training 

$31,940 

46.2% 

9) Information, record clerk, all other 
(43-4199) 

-22.7% 

3,510 

100 

$33,940 

2.4% 

Short-term on-the- 
job training 

$42,200 

26.2% 

Computer support specialist 
(15-1150) 

-t2.3% 

18,930 

560 

$37,220 

1 .0% 

HS/HSE and at least 
500 hours vocational 
training 

$55,900^'' 

12.5% 

Bill and account collector (43-301 1) 

+ 8 . 6 % 

6,810 

170 

$29,160 

4.4% 

Short-term on-the- 
job training 

$40,130 

33.6% 
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RETAIL TRADE 


We did not initially plan on including retail jobs 
in this analysis, given the relatively low wages 
paid in this sector. However, many of the work- 
force development experts who work directly 
with young adults in New York implored us to 
include them since they are a critical first rung 
in the career ladder for countless disconnected 
youth. 

It's also an area of the economy where job 
growth is occurring. Since 1990, the city's retail- 
ers have added 38,700 jobs, a 15 percent increase, 
to more than 300,000 positions. As most New 
Yorkers can surmise from seeing chain drug- 
stores proliferating in recent years, employment 
in health and personal care stores has soared, in- 
creasing by 88 percent in the same period. Cloth- 
ing and accessory store employment jumped 35 
percent, aided by growth in tourism to the city, 
and grocery store employment increased 24 
percent. In one remarkable example, the Upper 
Manhattan Workforce 1 Center staffed Eataly, a 
50,000-square foot gourmet Italian food empori- 
um on Madison Square Park that opened in 2010. 

All of this growth, combined with normal 
worker turnover, means there are plenty of re- 
tailing jobs for entry-level workers. NYSDOL 
projects that through 2018 there will be 6,200 
openings a year in retail salesperson and cashier 
jobs and lists these two titles among the 16 occu- 
pations expected to hire the most workers in New 
York City. These jobs typically offer low starting 
salaries but offer many other benefits to youth 
trying to enter the workforce. In particular, the 
flexibility of retail work schedules makes it suit- 
able for young people who want to combine work 
with school. As Andrea Vaghy Benyola, director 
of career and education services at The Door, a 
youth services provider, says, "It's a really good 
industry for working in while you're also trying 
to get a GED or even pursue a college degree." 

Jobs in these occupations also help young 
people who have been, at best, sporadically em- 
ployed build a stable work record. Kristina Sepul- 
veda, director of youth employment at Henry 


Street Settlement, says, "If you can work in retail 
successfully, that means you can keep your regis- 
ter accurate, you have basic math skills, customer 
service skills, excellent communication abilities, 
patience, and you know how to present yourself. 
If you can show that you held a job for six months 
that gives you a huge advantage." For these rea- 
sons, we highlight several retail jobs below. 

Retail salesperson and cashier 

To be sure, most entry-level retail jobs pay 
low salaries. Nonetheless, when asked to rec- 
ommend occupations for disconnected youth, 
Courtney Hawkins, associate vice president of 
education and youth services at F.E.G.S., one of 
the city's largest nonprofit providers of employ- 
ment and social services, stresses that retail is 
their strongest shot at gaining a foothold in the 
workforce. She says, "If you have a young per- 
son with no work experience, a retail employer is 
more likely to hire them." Benyola recommends 
entry-level retail jobs for disconnected youth, 
not only because they are widely available but 
because the "skill sets [they obtain] can benefit 
them down the line in a wide range of positions 
and work settings." 

Most better-paying jobs require work expe- 
rience, and a retail job can be the first job that 
leads to all the rest. Retail jobs are the "ideal 
launch pad," according to Paula Bailey, vice pres- 
ident of Dale Grant Associates, which operates 
the Brooklyn, Queens and Transportation Work- 
force! Career Centers. "Handling cash can lead 
to bank teller jobs, while retail customer service 
skills qualify workers for higher-paying jobs as 
customer service or sales representatives or as 
hotel desk clerks." 

Entry-level retail sales jobs also have in- 
herent career ladders that lead directly to sales 
management positions. NYSDOL reports that 
the median salary for the city's 26,930 first-line 
supervisors/managers of retail sales workers is 
$42,150. "There tends to be a lot of promotion 
within the retail sector, more so than in a lot of 
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other industries, and many managers and su- 
pervisors start out at the bottom level," says The 
Door's Benyola. Others we interviewed told us 
that that retailers prefer to promote from within 
because they want managers who already un- 
derstand and reflect their corporate culture. For 
example, dedicated workers who stay on the job 
and work long hours can be promoted in as lit- 
tle as a year to a keyholder position, so named 
because they open and close when the assistant 
manager is absent, and then to assistant man- 
ager. At the Harlem Costco, workers who started 
at $12 an hour were making $18 per hour after 
three years. And not all retail workers start out at 
low salaries. Paula Bailey notes that grocery store 
employment has surged and "most of those jobs 
are unionized." 

Teller 

According to the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, between 2001 and 2010, the num- 
ber of bank branches in New York City increased 


from 452 to 694. Although many New Yorkers are 
dismayed that a bank branch seems to be on al- 
most every commercial block in their communi- 
ties, these new branches have created hundreds 
of teller positions that pay $12 to $15 an hour and 
do not require a college education. 

Workforce 1 Career Center staff confirm this 
surge in teller positions and other banking jobs. 
Bailey says banks look for individuals with a 
high school diploma or high school equivalency, 
six months to one year of experience handling 
cash and strong customer service skills. "With 
motivated workers who have gained experience 
it is very easy to move into other banking jobs 
as personal bankers or bank managers at higher 
salaries," she says. Jeannette Nigro, vice presi- 
dent for economic development at the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce, says the number of jobs 
in retail banking is increasing and that although 
teller jobs have low starting salaries, they do lead 
to better paying managerial jobs. 


Table 6. 2008 NYC employment and 2008-2018 projected change and annual average 
openings, starting and median salaries, percentage of NYS workers 25-44 with less than HS/ 
High School Equivalency and with HS/HSE, educational attainment and training. 


Occupation title and Standard 
Occupation Classification code 

2008-18 

2008 

Annual 

Openings 

Median 

Starting 

Salary 

No HS/ 
HSE 

Education and 
training required 

Median 

Salary 

HS/HSE 

only 

Retail salesperson (41-2031) 

-rO.3% 

109,260 

3,080 

$17,040 

7.5% 

Short on-the-job 
training 

$21,950 

32.0% 

Cashier (41-2011) 

+ 4 . 6 % 

63,280 

3,130 

$16,540 

17.1% 

Short on-the-job 
training 

$18,310 

44.1% 

Teller (43-3071) 

+ 1.5% 

15,850 

670 

$14,880 

2.8% 

HS/HSE and short 
on-the-job training 

$26,420 

40.3% 
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HOSPITALITY - FOOD SERVICE AND HOTELS 


Increased tourism in New York City has sup- 
ported remarkable growth in hospitality jobs at 
food service establishments and hotels. In 2011 
New York City had a record 50.5 million visitors.^^ 
The city's tourism agency, NYC & Company, re- 
ports that from 2002 to 2010 the number of jobs 
supported by tourism increased by 37 percent, 
to 310,100.^® This trend is expected to contin- 
ue, with several of these occupations projected 
by NYSDOL to grow upwards of 7 or 8 percent 
through 2018. Even though wages in most entry- 
level occupations in food service and hotels are 
generally low, experience in some of these occu- 
pations can prove invaluable for a young person 
with little or no work experience and no high 
school degree. 

Food service occupations 

Employment prospects in food service are 
very good. According to NYSDOL, employment 
in food services and drinking places in New 
York City increased by 51 percent since 1990, to 
211,000. The Department projects that 10,650 
food preparation and serving related jobs will 
open annually in the city through 2018. Full-ser- 
vice restaurants initially drove much of this em- 
ployment increase, with openings soaring 74 per- 
cent, to 115,000, but in the last few years there 
has also been a significant increase in limited- 
service restaurant chains. For example, 'wich- 
craft, which has 12 locations in the city, and Fret 
a Manger, which has 30 locations, both provide 
paid vacation and health benefits. In the year 
ending September 2011, employment in New 
York City's limited service restaurants grew by 
4.4 percent, far outpacing the healthy 2.7 percent 
growth in full-service restaurant employment, 
the State Labor Department reports. 

New food service regulations have also creat- 
ed employment and promotion opportunities for 
disconnected youth. Kevin Coffey, assistant dep- 
uty director for youth services at CAMBA, a non- 
profit that provides job training and placement, 
says that when new city regulations mandated 


that every restaurant and supermarket employ a 
full-time food protection worker, they began to 
offer Food Protection Manager Training in their 
Out-of-School Youth Program. Coffey says that 
the first round of graduates was hired by restau- 
rants and supermarkets, including Whole Foods, 
at salaries starting at $25,000. 

One longtime workforce professional we in- 
terviewed told us that entry-level food service 
occupations are "great starter jobs." For example, 
an individual who starts off as a dishwasher can 
become a chef after spending extra time help- 
ing the prep cook. From there, he or she could 
advance into progressively higher paying 'back 
of the house' jobs. Meanwhile, a typical 'front of 
the house' progression can go from hostess to ca- 
shier to shift manager to full-on manager. 

Although culinary training and certifications 
are not considered entry-level requirements, 
those who take these programs often have an ad- 
vantage in getting a food service job and moving 
up the career ladder. In addition to the CAMBA 
program, there are other opportunities for youth 
to receive culinary training. At Kingsborough 
Community College, Project Welcome offers a 
72-hour program for low-income youth aged 18 
to 24 with at least a 9th grade reading score. Par- 
ticipants learn how to comply with food safety, 
hygiene and safe food handling regulations to 
qualify for the Super SafeMark food safety certi- 
fication (which is less demanding than the Food 
Protection Certificate issued by the New York 
City Department of Health) . After program com- 
pletion, job developers place graduates in grill 
cook, dishwasher/prep cook, counter staff, serv- 
er, pastry chef and food aide jobs in restaurants, 
nursing homes, public school kitchens and retail 
food outlets. 

Kingsborough also recently launched a one- 
year combined high school equivalency/food 
service training program targeting 18 to 24 year 
olds who are not working and not in school. The 
training will qualify students for four certifica- 
tions: ServSafe Food Safety Manager, NYC Health 
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Department-Certified Food Handler, Food Pro- 
duction ManageFirst Certification and National 
Restaurant Educational Foundation Education 
Foundation Customer Service Certification. 

In addition to culinary and food safety train- 
ing, other skills help food service workers climb 
the career ladder. Speaking Spanish tends to be 
an asset in the industry. "Spanish is the language 
of the kitchen," says Kingsborough professor Jon- 
athan Deutsch, who developed Kingsborough's 
hospitality program. He finds that when placing 
interns, one of the first questions he is asked is 
whether the prospective intern speaks Spanish. 
Advancement for non- Spanish speakers is more 
difficult because they would likely have to rely 
on an English-speaking manager for on-the-job 
training, instead of learning from a front-line 
cook who is more likely to be a native Spanish 
speaker.^^ Deutsch notes that the city's more ex- 
pensive restaurants hire chefs trained at culinary 
institutes who are native English speakers. 

Deutsch also advises that soft skills and job 
readiness are critical for food service jobs."Work- 
ers can't get into fights. And if that person needs 
to show at 7:45 a.m., they need to be there at 7:45 
a.m. every day." The emphasis on good customer 
service skills is apparent from the recruitment 
sections of websites of the city's expanding retail 
food purveyors. Fret a Manger, for example, asks 
for "Fret Behaviors" from their workers, includ- 
ing: "has initiative, doesn't wait to be told, copes 
well under pressure, communicates sensitively, is 
genuinely friendly." Some of the workforce pro- 
fessionals we interviewed said that moving up 
the ladder at a corporate chain restaurant like 
Fret a Manger is much easier than at an inde- 
pendent restaurant. 

Hotel occupations 

Employment in accommodations in the city 
has increased 20 percent since 1990, according 
to NYSDOL. Thousands of jobs have been added, 
and the growth is continuing. From 2006 to 2011, 
the number of hotel rooms in the city grew by 24 
percent^® with another 7,000 hotel rooms under 
construction or planned for the next two years.®® 
Occupations that offer some promise to discon- 
nected youth include baggage porters and desk 
attendants at hotels. Although some of these jobs 


Entry-level food service 
occupations are "great 
starter jobs," ... a 
typical 'front of the 
house' progression 
can go from hostess to 
cashier to shift manager 
to full-on manager. 

start at a relatively low salary, they offer a good 
entry into the industry and can lead to higher 
pay, even for those with limited educational at- 
tainment. 

Although hotel occupations do not necessar- 
ily require formal training before being hired, 
there are programs that help youth prepare for 
these jobs. Froject Welcome's 72-hour Hospital- 
ity Operations training introduces participants 
to the hospitality industry, technology applica- 
tions, customer service and work readiness and 
prepares them for the National Restaurant Asso- 
ciation Education Foundation Customer Service 
Certification.^ The program emphasizes custom- 
er service skills, which are transferable to retail 
and office/administrative jobs as well. Levine 
says the key to success in customer service is per- 
sonality. "You have to have a 'front of the house' 
personality and like working with people." 

Levine also, says, however, that the program 
initially focused more narrowly on the hotel and 
tourism industry, but that graduates were sty- 
mied by the on-line application most employers 
use and the difficulty "of cracking the hotel work- 
ers union." Kingsborough's Deutsch says that 
most entry-level jobs are advertised only within 
the union, so they are filled primarily by persons 
who were connected to existing workers. Still, the 
staff of the Upper Manhattan Workforce 1 Center 
reports that they staffed the new Harlem hotel 
Aloft— just one of the many new hotels that have 
opened in the city recently. 



Table 7. 2008 NYC employment and 2008-2018 projected increase and annual average 
openings, starting and median salaries, percentage of NYS workers 25-44 with less than HS/ 
High School Equivalency (HSE) and with HS/HSE, educational attainment and training. 


Occupation title and Standard 
Occupation Classification code 

2008-18 

2008 

Annual 

Openings 

Starting 

Salary 

No HS/ 
HSE 

Education and 
training required 

Median 

Salary 

HS/GED 

HSE 

Waiters/waitresses (35-3031) 

Waiters/waitresses (35-3031) 

+ 1 . 0 % 

47,860 

2,970 

$17,360 

17.1% 

Short term on-the- 
job training. 

$24,200 

36.2% 

Food preparation workers (35-2021) 

+3.9% 

37,730 

1,440 

$17,590 

33.0% 

Shortterm on-the- 
job training. 

$23,840 

44.4% 

Cooks, institution and cafeteria 
(35-2012) 

+7.6% 

36,330 

210 

$22,510 

33.4% 

Moderate on-the-job 
training. 

$29,950 

43.0% 

Cooks, restaurant, not fast food 
(35-2014) 

+8.5% 

21,820 

690 

$20,400 

33.4% 

Long-term on-the- 
job training and/or 
vocational culinary 
arts training. 

$27,280 

43.0% 

Hosts, hostesses, restaurant, lounge 
and coffee shop (35-9031) 

+7.7% 

5,420 

420 

$19,870 

16.6% 

Short-term on-the- 
job training. 

$27,150 

38.7% 

Accommodations* 

Baggage porters and bellhops 
(39-6011) 

-0.2% 

4,490 

120 

$18,220 

13.1% 

Short-term on-the- 
job training. 

$25,490 

34.3% 

Hotel, motel and resort desk clerks 
(43-4081) 

+8.6% 

3,030 

130 

$24,460 

7.7% 

Short-term on-the- 
job training. 

$34,740 

36.0% 


*ln addition to the hotel-specific occupations in this table, hotels employ workers in other occupations discussed in this report, including customer service 
representative and maintenance and repair worker. 




TWO MORE OCCUPATIONS WITH POTENTIAL 


There are additional occupations that may hold promise for disconnected youth that are not examined at 
length in this report because it was not possible to quantify their labor market demand or because training op- 
portunities appear to be limited. However, job developers may want to investigate them further because they 
pay good salaries and do not require a college education. 

Computer numeric control (CNC) Operator 

Computer Numerically Controlled (CNC) machines are used in the manufacturing industry where manu- 
ally controlled machines were used. For example, where lathes and printing presses used to require a person 
to operate them, many are now controlled by central computers to create parts for cars, computer keyboards 
and a wide variety of other products. Although much of the computerization and mechanization of processes 
in the manufacturing industry has led to a decline in employment, there is still need for personnel, called CNC 
operators, to operate these central computers. 

Although the NYSDOL projects that employment in manufacturing in the city will continue to decline at a 
rate of 1 5.2 percent through 201 8, CNC Operators may be a promising industrial profession. According to Mar- 
tin D'Andrade, director of the Manufacturing Workforcel Career Center, they make about 40 placements per 
month in various occupations, and a number of subsectors — notably food, metal, electronics and aerospace 
parts manufacturers — show surprising health. 

Unmet demand for CNC operators spurred the city's Manufacturing Workforcel Career Center to create its 
own CNC training program in 2010. One month after the program finished, more than half of the 13 graduates 
either had jobs or interviews scheduled. Qualifying as a CNC operator requires specialized computer program- 
ming training and a ninth or tenth grade math and reading score. CNC operators can earn a very good wage 
of up to $30 per hour. 

Environmental Field Technician 

Environmental field technicians remove pollutants or contaminants from soil, groundwater, sediment, or 
surface water and from underground and above-ground storage tanks and industrial facilities. Environmental 
remediation requires physical labor and is often performed outdoors. Workers must be able to lift at least 50 
pounds and be able to wear full protective suits. Environmental field technicians earn from $12 to $32 per hour, 
depending on type of work to be performed and the work often involves travel. Most jobs are performed under 
a contract for six to nine months, or seasonally. U5DOL projects employment growth of 21 percent in New 
York and 30 percent nationally. A scan of job listings in April 2012 indicated openings in Queens, as well as in 
Washington 5tate; Jackson, Mississippi and Framingham, Massachusetts. 

Because environmental remediation is highly regulated by federal and state laws, workers must be certified 
to perform each discrete task. Following training and testing, workers may receive certifications in areas such as 
hazardous waste operations, soil vapor intrusion, lead abatement, asbestos abatement, asbestos handling and 
OSHA construction safety, among others. 5t. Nick's Alliance, a Brooklyn-based training provider, has provided 
training in these specialties since 2000. 

Ron Lee, 5t. Nick's former workforce director, says its multi-certification approach gives graduates a better 
chance of securing consistent employment all year long. Graduates have gone on to become emergency re- 
sponders addressing oil spills, and field technicians doing air and soil sampling and have been hired to work in 
New Jersey, the Bahamas and New Orleans. Lee expects there to be local employment opportunities in waste- 
water and groundwater remediation, now that the Gowanus Canal and Newtown Creek have been declared 
Superfund sites. 
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OBSTACLES TO EMPLOYING DISCONNECTED 
YOUTH - BUT THEY CAN BE OVERCOME 


Our research indicates that disconnected youth 
are already being hired for many of the jobs out- 
lined in this report, and are succeeding in them. 
However, the day is long gone when someone 
without experience, significant formal education 
or training could walk into a job that will lead 
to economic independence. Even though prereq- 
uisites are reasonably attainable, disconnected 
youth need basic academic qualifications, some 
degree of skills training, job readiness prepara- 
tion and a linkage to employers to be hired for 
many of the jobs that give them any chance for a 
middle class life. 

We found, for example, that nearly every oc- 
cupation with a median salary of at least $25,000 
requires some post-secondary vocational train- 
ing ranging from as little as four weeks for light 
truck drivers to at least six months for medical 
assistants. Short-term training programs oper- 
ated by nonprofit organizations, some of which 
work in partnership with City University of New 
York community colleges and with New York 
City Technical College, have been particularly 
effective at qualifying youth. Notable examples 
include Brookl5m Workforce Innovations, which 
trains commercial drivers and cable installers; 
South Bronx-based Per Scholas, which trains 
computer support technicians; and Opportuni- 
ties for a Better Tomorrow, which qualifies youth 
without high school degrees for clerical jobs. 
These three programs alone move thousands of 
New Yorkers into living wage jobs annually. 

Moreover, young applicants are often 
shunned from occupations such as customer ser- 
vice representative unless they have prior skills 
training, even though training is usually pro- 
vided on the job. In a tough economy, with many 
applicants for every opening, employers are less 
willing to take any chance on new hires. Inter- 
viewees told us that employers will invariably 
pick an adult with work experience over a youth 
without work experience, even if the adult's ex- 


perience is not relevant to the opening. Providing 
youth with necessary vocational skills helps level 
the playing field, although they may still be paid 
less than someone older. 

Not only have vocational skills become more 
important, but educational qualifications have 
been raised for many of the occupations we iden- 
tify, with more employers now requiring high 
school diplomas for jobs like food preparation. 

And even more important than skills train- 
ing and educational qualifications is job readi- 
ness, according to Jeanette Nigro, vice president 
for economic development with the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce. Employers want work- 
ers who understand how to dress appropriately, 
how to speak to customers and fellow workers, 
and even how to accept criticism. These are skills 
that do not necessarily come "naturally," particu- 
larly for a youth with no foundation in workplace 
etiquette. 

Finally, youth that obtain jobs that provide a 
"chance in a lifetime" are being connected to them 
by intermediaries, most often by "job developers" 
at community-based organizations who explain 
how that first job can lead to a career. Finding 
a decent job in New York City can be a daunting 
experience for adults with college degrees and 
twenty years of work experience, but for a youth 
with limited education and no understanding of 
the labor market, it is a near impossibility with- 
out help. As Tom Pendleton, director of the New 
York City Department of Education's Learning 
to Work Program, which serves overage, under- 
credited high school students, explains, "Youth 
have no awareness of the array of opportunities 
and how they are built on growth and education. 
The presentation of career ladders to them is 
such an important concept." 

Operating somewhat akin to account execu- 
tives at employment agencies or corporate re- 
cruiters, job developers learn as much as they 
can about the operations of companies in specific 
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"When I circle back to most managers for 
feedback on placements of disconnected 
youth, most of what I hear is how the 
performance of these young people opened 
their eyes to the potential of kids they would 

have written off before." 


industries and the qualifications for entry-level 
jobs, and develop relationships with human re- 
sources staff. When openings occur they look for 
program participants who are good matches for 
the job requirements and the corporation's cul- 
ture. They will then prepare applicants for the 
hiring process - by making sure that they have 
well-drafted resumes and are prepared for inter- 
views. 

Unfortunately programs that work with dis- 
connected youth have been greatly scaled back 
in recent years by federal and state budget re- 
ductions. The loss of these services is especially 
tragic because, once given an opportunity to ob- 
tain a high school equivalency degree or com- 
plete post- secondary training. New York's dis- 
connected youth have shown that they can do the 
job as well as anyone else. Although disconnected 
youth are often perceived as having less potential 
than peers who are working and in school, there 
is no evidence that that is the case. Tom Pendle- 
ton of the Department of Education's Learning to 
Work Program says, "When people ask me what 
the youth are like who are in the program, I tell 
them to look at the 50 percent who graduated. 
These are the other 50 percent. In terms of ap- 
titude they are no different; they just had more 
problems that got in the way of their finishing 
their high school education." 

This sense of untapped potential was echoed 
by Paul Ortega, Director of Employee and Orga- 
nizational Development for Swiss Post Solutions, 


an employee placement firm. Ortega has placed 
more than 85 formerly disconnected youth in 
New York City corporate offices. Ortega noted 
that in exercises aimed at finding creative, inno- 
vative solutions to problems, disconnected youth 
outperformed college students. He theorized 
that being disadvantaged had enabled them to 
be more resourceful. Ortega says that when he 
surveys the mentors at the end of each intern- 
ship cycle, none can identify which interns were 
the disconnected youth. "When I circle back to 
most managers for feedback on placements of 
disconnected youth, most of what I hear is how 
the performance of these young people opened 
their eyes to the potential of kids they would 
have written off before." 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


While there are a number of occupations that 
could provide youth with "the chance of a life- 
time," the uncertain economy has made the chal- 
lenge of employing disconnected youth more 
difficult than ever. Workforce trainers and job 
developers report that employers are becoming 
more selective when hiring and are requiring 
higher academic attainment and more job expe- 
rience. Yet the need for regular work for discon- 
nected youth is as pressing as ever. A report we 
published jointly with the Community Service 
Society in 2010 noted that "New York has the low- 
est percentage of teens who are working of the 20 
largest cities in the nation— and distressingly, the 
labor participation rate for 16-24 year olds has 
plummeted over the last decade."^^ Youth unem- 
ployment is not simply a short-term problem for 
the individual who is not working. Studies have 
found being unemployed when young leaves a 
"wage scar" that depresses income for decades 
and is highly predictive of future poverty.^^ 

Based on our findings for the occupations 
outlined above, we recommend several strate- 
gies for improving the employment prospects for 
New York City's disconnected youth. 

Provide disconnected youth solid information 
about jobs that lead to careers 

There are many smart, talented young New 
Yorkers who believe the only job for them now 
and in the future is one behind the counter of a 
fast food restaurant. They are not aware that jobs 
are available with career ladders that lead to po- 
sitions that pay enough to support a family. Nor 
do they know how to qualify for these openings 
or how to find them. Disconnected youth, most 
of whom come from low-income families, are 
less likely to learn about resources outside their 
communities and lack the resources to travel to 
more remote locations. They will need more local 
sources of this kind of career information. 

The $127 million Young Men's Initiative the 
Bloomberg administration announced in August 


2011 may begin to address this issue. As part 
of the initiative, the city will add five Probation 
Department satellite offices where ex-offenders 
will receive mentoring and employment servic- 
es. In addition, the highly successful Job-Plus 
program, which provides neighborhood-based 
employment evaluation and referral services in 
public housing complexes, is being expanded 
to six more NYCHA complexes. Unfortunately, 
however, the Young Men's Initiative is set to ex- 
pire after three years and is targeted only at men. 

To more effectively remedy the career infor- 
mation deficit, additional permanent communi- 
ty-based outreach sites are needed. One model is 
the Bushwick Workforce Resource Center, which 
provides walk-ins with an initial assessment of 
academic skills, interviews them and refers them 
to appropriate job openings. The BWRC also 
provides on-site classes in computer and cleri- 
cal skills, high school equivalency (HSE) diploma 
and pre-HSE preparation. From 2007 to 2009, the 
program operated a small "pop-up" storefront in 
Red Hook offering similar services which provid- 
ed about a third of the nearby IKEA store's initial 
workforce. 

Disconnected youth could also be reached 
through a new website offering comprehensive 
and accessible information about occupations, 
how to qualify for them, available training and 
education programs and subsidies that defray 
their expense. A communications campaign that 
includes subway advertisements and radio public 
service announcements could also be launched 
to direct young people to the website. 

Expand sectoral training programs 

Over the past 20 years, sectoral training has 
proven to be one of the more effective avenues to 
decent-paying employment for individuals with 
limited education. Among the country's most 
successful sectoral training programs are those 
sponsored by Per Scholas, Metropolitan Council 
on Jewish Poverty, Brooklyn Workforce Innova- 
tions, Opportunities for a Better Tomorrow and 
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St. Nick's Alliance, as highlighted in this report. 
Employers have hired thousands of graduates 
from these programs. 

The success of sectoral programs like these 
depends on close relationships with employers 
that ensure that training reflects industry needs. 
Trainees are then armed with skills that qualify 
them for specialized in-demand jobs. Sectoral 
training programs are "win-wins"— employ- 
ers get workers who can perform from day one, 
while newly-hired workers get better jobs that 
pay higher salaries than they could have quali- 
fied for without specialized training. A study by 
Public/Private Ventures found major gains by 
participants two years after completing sectoral 
training. On average, they were more likely to be 
employed and to be working more months than 
their counterparts in a control group. They also 
worked more hours each month at higher hourly 
wages. 

Sectoral training programs are particularly 
recommended for industries in which skill sets 
can be applied to multiple occupations. Our re- 
search identified three sectors in New York City 
in which multi-disciplinary training is particu- 
larly desirable, and where existing sectoral train- 
ing programs are insufficient to meet industry 
demand: office and administrative support, prop- 
erty maintenance, and hospitality. 

Together, these three industries are pro- 
jected to generate a total of 16,190 openings that 
could be filled by disconnected youth, but there 
is limited training capacity to meet this demand. 
In Office and Administrative Support, for exam- 
ple, 4,620 openings are projected for the cluster 
of nine clerk positions. Although sectoral train- 
ing could qualify participants for openings as in- 
formation clerks, general office clerks, or billing 
and posting clerks, for example, currently only 
one organization is providing training for these 
occupations targeted to youth. 

Connect youth to employers 

A young person without work experience or 
a high school diploma is unlikely to be hired in 
any of the occupations we have identified sim- 
ply by leaving an application with an employer. 
They need an intermediary to connect them to 
employers and to help them present themselves 


well. The city's Workforce 1 Career Centers are re- 
liable sites for jobs with major employers. Com- 
munity-based organizations, on the other hand, 
focus more on smaller employers. Yet both of 
these venues could be improved to better serve 
the needs of disconnected youth. 

Jeannette Nigro, vice president for econom- 
ic development with the Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce, says that small businesses are often 
more willing to take a chance on a young per- 
son without work experience than are larger em- 
ployers. These businesses are also more likely to 
work with community-based organizations than 
with the Workforce 1 Career Centers to find can- 
didates for job openings, she says. Because CBO 
job developers are able to learn about local em- 
ployers' workforce needs and their business cul- 
tures, they are able to identify suitable job candi- 
dates and prepare candidates to be interviewed. 
Contract payments made to these organizations 
are contingent on job placements and retention, 
so organizational survival is tied to making good 
matches for employers. Community-based or- 
ganizations with proven job placement records 
should be expanded. Unfortunately, we were told 
that the work of many CBOs is jeopardized by 
funding cuts. 

Tens of thousands of jobs are filled every 
year by the city's 11 Workforce 1 Career Centers. 
However, youth are unable to take full advantage 
of these Centers for several reasons. For one, 
few disconnected youth visit the Centers. As re- 
ported in our study Fostering Careers, issued in 
September 2011, only about four percent of the 
clients placed in jobs by Workforcel Centers in 
2010 and the first quarter of 2011 had less than a 
high school diploma or high school equivalency.^* 
Second, Workforcel Centers are not equipped 
to provide the work readiness programs many 
disconnected youth need. Alex Saavedra, former 
manager of the Upper Manhattan Workforcel 
center, says, "We can't really help anyone who 
hasn't got a resume." And, finally, because of how 
city-administered funding is structured, commu- 
nity-based organizations are unlikely to refer a 
young person they have been assisting to jobs at 
Workforcel Centers. If a young person is hired 
through a Workforcel Center, the CBO will not be 
paid for any workforce services it may have pro- 
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vided unless they are one of a limited number of 
"community partners" that are permitted by the 
city's Department of Small Business Services to 
refer program participants to the Centers. 

To widen access to jobs that can be performed 
with little specialized training, particularly in 
retail, hospitality, manufacturing and transpor- 
tation, rules precluding federally-funded com- 
munity based organizations from referring dis- 
connected youth to Workforcel Centers should 
be relaxed. 

Help disconnected youth become job-ready 

Many disconnected youth have had little ex- 
posure to the world of work and lack "soft skills," 
such as knowing how to dress for an interview 
or even that you must call in to work when sick. 
Job readiness also means developing the disci- 
pline to follow a work routine, a problem that is 
especially pronounced among many young peo- 
ple who have neither been working nor been in 
school for a long time. Sara Farimani, workforce 
director for NMIC, reports that trainees younger 
than 25 in the organization's building mainte- 
nance program are eager to work, but that their 
attendance is much more erratic and they are 
significantly less likely to complete the program 
than older trainees. Individuals like them need 
help developing the work habits that are essen- 
tial to getting and keeping a job. 

Alex Saavedra, the former Upper Manhattan 
Workforcel Center director, says that employ- 
ers are willing to hire and train their entry-level 
workers, but only if they are already "job-ready." 
Job readiness preparation is provided by a net- 
work of neighborhood-based organizations like 
NMIC. NMIC case managers help young trainees 
learn discipline and workplace expectations, pre- 
pare for job interviews, and navigate issues that 
arise on the job, as part of a program that helps 
them find work. These programs do an excellent 
job of giving youth the skills they need to get and 
keep a job, but they need to be expanded to serve 
more youth who need help. 

Link youth to skills training for better-paying 
jobs 

Occupations paying a median salary of at 
least $25,000 such as medical assistant, light 


truck driver and computer support specialist re- 
quire short-term vocational training. Training 
is widely available from proprietary (for profit) 
schools, community-based organizations and 
continuing education departments at CUNY col- 
leges. Free vocational training has been available 
from community based organizations, but many 
are now undergoing federal, state and private 
funding cuts. Kerwin Rivera, SoBRO's Director 
of Workforce Development, reports that medical 
assistant, customer service/retail and paratran- 
sit training programs were eliminated in 2012 
because of cuts in funding from the State Office 
of Temporary and Disability Assistance's Career 
Pathways and Wage Subsidy Programs. 

Community college programs, which many 
disconnected youth could successfully com- 
plete, are similarly out of reach because of cost 
and funding constraints. Cynthia Murphy, direc- 
tor of continuing education at CUNY's York Col- 
lege, says that one reason why enrollees in York's 
certified nursing assistant training program are 
older than 25 is because "we charge tuition and 
many of the younger people who are unem- 
ployed are looking for a grant-funded program." 
She adds, "We would love to work with some of 
the younger ones but we are very lean and do not 
have resources." Tuition for the certified medical 
assistant program at Hostos Community College, 
for instance, is $3,585, not including books. The 
Department of Small Business Services (SBS) 
distributes federally-funded individual train- 
ing grants, but David Fischer, the agency's for- 
mer senior advisor for strategy and partnerships, 
says that the city has enough funding to give out 
only a few thousand federally-funded Individual 
Training Grants a year and "close to zero percent" 
of the grants go to disconnected youth. 

In addition to funding needs, training pro- 
grams must also be tailored to serve the needs 
and learning styles of disconnected youth. Par- 
ticipating in a training program requires strong 
work habits. In addition to class time, a student 
may be assigned challenging homework and be 
expected to perform well in an internship. As 
Chuck Hoffman, director of workforce develop- 
ment services at New York City Technical College, 
put it, "Many of those beginning a program have 
no idea how hard they will work." Hoffman notes 
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that attrition of younger students from training 
programs is especially high. 

The structure of college and proprietary 
training programs are often not well- suited to 
the maturity levels and learning styles of dis- 
connected youth. Providers report that discon- 
nected youth can have difficulty concentrating 
during long lectures and work better when train- 
ing incorporates "learning by doing." To address 
this distinction between young trainees and 
older ones, St. Nick's Alliance, for example, has 
launched an environmental remediation pro- 
gram that is more lab-intensive than its existing 
environmental remediation program and which 
includes additional supports. 

Program length can also be an issue. Pro- 
viders report that shorter training programs 
are more attractive to youth who are desperate 
to earn money. These youth will quit programs 
before completing them to take even low-paying 
jobs in fast food outlets. Stipends would incen- 
tivize them to remain and complete programs, 
but are largely unavailable now due to budgetary 
constraints. Offering training with case manage- 
ment and other support services, is also impor- 
tant to encourage retention by youth who face 
issues that can derail them. 

Assist youth in obtaining a driver's license 

For many of the occupations identified in this 
report, driving is a job requirement. Employers 
are increasingly requiring a driver's license even 
for jobs that do not involve commercial driving. 
Carolann Johns, managing director of workforce 
development at Brooklyn-based St. Nick's Al- 
liance, says that food service, customer service 
and retail employers now favor applicants with 
licenses, in case they need goods or vehicles to 
be moved. She adds that a driver's license is seen 
as a symbol of responsibility and sobriety. Some 
employers suspect that job applicants who say 
they lack a license are hiding a DWI conviction 
or license suspension. There may be thousands 
of disconnected youth who would be qualified for 
openings but lack only a driver's license. 

Brooklyn Workforce Initiatives (BWI) began 
its own driver training program, NYDrivers, to 
help cable installation trainees get their licenses 
because "we just couldn't place anyone without 


it," according to BWI Associate Director Tammy 
Burgess. 

NYDrivers is a unique program but it is pro- 
vided in only one industry. Since driving has 
become a fundamental entry-level skill, driver 
training needs to be accessible and affordable. 
A citywide driving academy could cost-effective- 
ly deliver driver education to larger groups of 
young people. 

Help disconnected youth meet entry-level edu- 
cation requirements 

Most entry-level occupations that pay a me- 
dian salary of at least $25,000 require a high 
school diploma or high school equivalency (HSE) 
diploma. An ability to read and do math reason- 
ably well is necessary even for occupations that 
require less formal education. However, an esti- 
mated 163,150 New Yorkers aged 18 to 24 lack a 
high school diploma or HSE diploma and without 
this basic qualification many youth are virtually 
shut out of the labor force.^® 

In our 2011 Failing the Test study, the Center 
noted that the passage rate for persons with pri- 
or HSE exam preparation was two-thirds high- 
er than the rate for persons who took the test 
without advance preparation.^^ Programs that 
combine degree preparation with job training 
and internships, such as the city Education De- 
partment's Learning to Work program, are espe- 
cially effective because they give young people a 
strong incentive to complete the program. As Ad- 
joa Gzifa, director of LaGuardia Community Col- 
lege Workforce Education Center, explains, "The 
bottom line is this: if you put a young person 
in an internship in a field of their interest, then 
you have a better chance of having that person 
complete the program." LaGuardia Community 
College's GED Bridge Program combines HSE 
preparation with training for healthcare services 
jobs. Kingsborough Community College recently 
launched a one-year Learning to Work program 
that combines HSE skills instruction with food 
service training and job placement services. 

However, there are thousands of disconnect- 
ed youth without high school degrees whose aca- 
demic proficiency is too low for a HSE program 
or to meet basic job requirements. Most HSE pro- 
grams are six months long, and will not enroll 
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students with reading and math scores below 8th 
grade levels, because these students will not be 
able to pass a HSE test by the end of the term. 
Training providers are discouraged from serv- 
ing those most in need of help by contracts that 
typically condition payments on specified high 
school pass rates. 

New Yorkers with reading and math skills 
below an eighth grade level are more appropri- 
ately placed in pre-HSE basic education courses. 
A national study found that students in adult 
basic education programs can advance by 1.3 
grade levels within 15 weeks.^® However, only 
about 20,200 seats are available citywide to serve 
New Yorkers of all ages, when it is estimated that 
more than 35,000 youth under age 25 could ben- 
efit from ABE classes.^® A recent evaluation not- 
ed that recruitment of students to fill the classes 
was not difficult because "there are so many out- 
of- school youth and so few available programs."^° 

Revive New York City's Urban Youth Service 
Corps and create a NYC public sector intern- 
ship program to give disconnected youth a foot- 
hold in the city's workforce 

Internships can expose disconnected youth 
to the range of well-playing public sector career 
opportunities. For more than ten years New York 
City administered the largest urban national 
service corps in the nation, enrolling nearly 700 
youth per year aged 16 to 25, nearly half of whom 
had not graduated from high school. Members of 
the New York City Volunteer Corps (CVC) worked 
in teams in city agencies and community-based 
organizations, mentoring children in afterschool 
programs, caring for the elderly, and creating gar- 
dens in vacant lots. The CVC served as a model 
for AmeriCorps, President Clinton's national ser- 
vice initiative. Placements provided exposure to 
a variety of potential careers and work settings. 
Youth were encouraged to pursue their educa- 
tion while participating in the Corps. In exchange 
for their year of service. Corps members received 
weekly stipends to cover expenses and a post- 
service $5,000 college scholarship.^^ 

Another possible model is the apprentice- 
ship program operated for many years by the 
Metropolitan Transit Authority which offered 
car cleaner jobs to public assistance recipients. 


who were ultimately able to take advantage of 
training to move up to higher-paying supervisory 
positions. If this or a similar model were imple- 
mented within city agencies, a ladder to thou- 
sands of well-paying jobs could be created for 
disconnected youth. 

Approximately 250,000 persons are em- 
ployed by the city of New York. Of these, 19 per- 
cent have only a high school diploma or high 
school equivalency diploma and 5.6 percent have 
no high school credential. A study issued by New 
York City Comptroller John Liu in March 2011 
found that city workers with a high school degree 
but no college education earn 13 percent more 
than workers with the same education in the pri- 
vate sector. The study found that janitors, secu- 
rity guards, bus drivers, bus and truck mechanics, 
electricians and carpenters employed by the city 
out-earned their private sector counterparts. The 
average wage of the estimated 47,500 city work- 
ers with only a HS/HSE diploma was $44,795.^^ 

Even modest turnover could generate a sub- 
stantial number of entry-level openings that 
could be filled by disconnected youth. To ensure 
that they have the skills to perform these jobs, an 
internship or apprenticeship program like that 
formerly at the MTA ought to be developed by 
departments which employ substantial numbers 
of workers with high school educations or less. 
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Sector 

Occupation 

Average 

Annual 

Openings 

2008 NYC 
Employment 

Median 

Starting 

Salary 

Median 

Salary 


Pharmacy Technician 

270 

4,850 

$23,330 

$34,530 

Healthcare 

Certified Nurse Assistant, Patient Care Technician 

880 

41,440 

$28,910 

$35,430 


Medical Assistant 

260 

8,430 

$25,510 

$32,360 


Telecommunications Equipment Installer and Repairer 

110 

5,930 

$46,110 

$69,560 

Telecommunications 

Telecommunications Line Installer and Repairer 

110 

7,070 

$43,310 

$69,880 

and Utilities 

General Utility Worker 

140 

3,740 

$36,442 

$73,800 


Meter Reader 

100 

1,460 

$29,990 

$42,090 


Maintenance and Repair Worker-General 

700 

31,647 

$27,000 

$41,680 

Property Maintenance 

Janitor and Cleaners (except Maids and Housecleaners) 

1700 

90,190 

$18,460 

$30,870 


Landscaping and Groundskeeping Worker 

230 

11,580 

$22,750 

$33,480 


Truck Drivers, Light and Delivery Services 

370 

20,250 

$19,960 

$33,930 

Transportation 

Gargo and Freight Agent 

70 

2,830 

$27,830 

$41,630 


Paratransit Driver 

620 

933 

$22,800 

$36,700 


Gustomer Service Representative 

2,190 

64,270 

$24,470 

$37,310 


Clerk: Bookkeeping, Accounting, and Auditing 

710 

58,930 

$29,100 

$41,880 


Clerk: Office and General 

1,460 

91,400 

$19,080 

$28,770 

Office and 

Administrative Support 

Glerk: Receptionist and Information Clerk 

1,240 

38,100 

$21,040 

$29,910 

Miscellaneous Clerk Occupations 

1,210 

43,920 

$19,630- 

$33,940 

$30,200 - 
$42,200 


Computer Support Specialist 

560 

18,930 

$37,220 

$55,900 


Bill and Account Collector 

170 

6,810 

$29,160 

$40,130 


Retail Salesperson 

3,080 

109,260 

$17,040 

$21,950 

Retail Trade 

Cashier 

3,130 

63,820 

$16,540 

$18,310 


Teller 

670 

15,850 

$14,880 

$26,420 


Waiters/waitresses 

2,970 

47,860 

$17,360 

$24,200 


Food Preparation Workers 

1,440 

37,730 

$17,590 

$23,840 


Cooks (Institution and Cafeteria) 

210 

36,330 

$22,510 

$29,950 

Hospitality 

Cooks (Restaurant not Fast Food) 

690 

21,820 

$20,400 

$27,280 


Hosts, Hostesses (Restaurant, Longue, and Coffee Shop) 

420 

5,420 

$19,870 

$27,150 


Baggage Porters and Bellhops 

120 

4,490 

$18,220 

$25,490 


Hotel, Motel, and Resort Desk Clerks 

130 

3,030 

$24,460 

$34,740 



% Without 
HS/HSE 
Diploma 

% With Only 
HS/HSE 
Diploma 

Required 

Degree 

Required Training/Certification/Licensing 

2.50% 

27.80% 

HS/HSE 

(preferred) 

Short-term on-the job training is offered to pharmacy retail workers; Some major pharmacy chains prefer applicants who passed 
the National Pharmacy Certification Board test; community colleges offer a 120-hour certification program 

N/A 

N/A 

HS/HSE 

A 100-hour approved training program is required; most programs are 120-130 hours; Must pass competency exam; Patient Care 
Technicians usually must have certifications in EKG, phlebotomy, and cardiopulmonary resuscitation 

4.80% 

29.06% 

HS/HSE 

Certification not legally required but is preferred; 6 months to 2 years training depending on additional skills taught 

3.10% 

31 .70% 

HS/HSE 

5 weeks to 3 months training preparing for Building Industry Consulting Service International installation certification is preferred; 
Cable installers must have a driver's license 

4.90% 

41.10% 

HS/HSE 

5 weeks to 3 months training preparing for Building Industry Consulting Service International installation certification is preferred; 
Cable installers must have a driver's license 

1 . 20 % 

46.60% 

HS/HSE 

Training is provided by utility; Must have 10th grade reading and math skills; Con Ed requires a driver's license 

6.10% 

45.20% 

HS/HSE 

Short-term on-the-job training provided by utility 

14.20% 

42.80% 

none 

Classroom training in carpentry, electric, tiling is recommended; Training programs range from 180 to 210 hours 

29.30% 

44.80% 

none 

Short-term vocational training preferred 

40.70% 

34.40% 

none 

Short-term on-the-job training 

19.40% 

49.40% 

none 

Class B commercial driver's license and at least two years of driving with a regular Class D license is required 

3.70% 

35.80% 

none 

Moderate on-the-job training; driver's license required 

15.00% 

36.70% 

none 

Requires a Class C commercial driver's license with a passenger endorsement; To qualify must have a regular Class D driver's 
license for at least three years with no more than four points and pass a written test and road test; Vocational training not required 
but will facilitate placement 

4.50% 

30.50% 

HS/HSE 

Vocational training covering oral and written communications, organizational skills, keeping accurate records and keyboarding is 
preferred 

3.30% 

32.90% 

HS/HSE 

(preferred) 

Short-term vocational training (preferred) 

4.30% 

34.50% 

HS/HSE 

(preferred) 

Short-term vocational training (preferred) 

4.70% 

39.50% 

HS/HSE 

(preferred) 

Short-term vocational training (preferred) 

6.43% 

36.65% 

HS/HSE 

(preferred) 

Short-term on-the-job training/Short-term vocational training 

1 .00% 

12.50% 

HS/HSE 

Requires A+ computer technician certification and 10th grade math and reading skills; Training programs generally run for ap- 
proximately five months 

4.40% 

33.60% 

none 

Short-term on-the-job training 

7.50% 

32.00% 

none 

Short-term on-the-job training 

17.10% 

44.10% 

none 

Short-term on-the-job training 

2.80% 

40.30% 

HS/HSE 

Short-term on-the-job training 

17.10% 

36.20% 

none 

Short-term on-the-job training 

33.00% 

44.40% 

none 

Short-term on-the-job training; vocational training programs facilitate placement 

33.40% 

43.00% 

none 

Moderate on-the-job training; candidates will be more competitive with vocational training in food safety, hygiene and safe 
handling can qualify for certifications, such as the National Restaurant Association Educational Foundation's ServSafe Food Safety 
Manager certification or the more demanding NYC Department of Health Food Protection Certificate 

33.40% 

43.00% 

none 

Long-term on-the-job training and/or culinary arts training 

16.60% 

38.70% 

none 

Short-term on-the-job training; National Restaurant Association Education Foundation Customer Service Certification is helpful 

13.10% 

34.30% 

none 

Short-term on-the-job training 

7.70% 

36.00% 

none 

Short-term on-the-job training 



NO DEGREE REQUIRED 


Occupation 

Average 

Annual 

Openings 

2008 NYC 
Employment 

Median 

Starting 

Salary 

Median 

Salary 

% without 
HS/HSE 
Diploma 

% with only 
HS/HSE 
Diploma 

Required training/Certification/ 
Licensing requirements 

Cashier 

3,130 

63,820 

$16,540 

$18,310 

17.10% 

44.10% 

Short-term on-the-job training 

Retail Salesperson 

3,080 

109,260 

$17,040 

$21,950 

7.50% 

32.00% 

Short-term on-the-job training 

Waiters/waitresses 

2,970 

47,860 

$17,360 

$24,200 

17.10% 

36.20% 

Short-term on-the-job training 

Janitor and Cleaners 
(except Maids and 
Housecleaners) 

1700 

90,190 

$18,460 

$30,870 

29.30% 

44.80% 

Short-term vocational training preferred 

Food Preparation 
Workers 

1,440 

37,730 

$17,590 

$23,840 

33.00% 

44.40% 

Short-term on-the-job training; vocational training 
programs facilitate placement 

Maintenance and Repair 
Worker-General 

700 

31,647 

$27,000 

$41 ,680 

14.20% 

42.80% 

Classroom training in carpentry, electric, tiling is 
recommended; Training programs range from 180 
to 210 hours 

Cooks (Restaurant not 
Fast Food) 

690 

21,820 

$20,400 

$27,280 

33.40% 

43.00% 

Long-term on-the-job training and/or culinary arts 
training 

Paratransit Driver 

620 

933 

$22,800 

$36,700 

15.00% 

36.70% 

Requires a Class C commercial driver's license with 
a passenger endorsement; To qualify must have 
a regular Class D driver's license for at least three 
years with no more than four points and pass a 
written test and road test; Vocational training not 
required but will facilitate placement 

Hosts, Hostesses 
(Restaurant, Longue, and 
Coffee Shop) 

420 

5,420 

$19,870 

$27,150 

16.60% 

38.70% 

Short-term on-the-job training; National Restaurant 
Association Education Foundation Customer 
Service Certification is helpful 

Truck Drivers, Light and 
Delivery Services 

370 

20,250 

$19,960 

$33,930 

19.40% 

49.40% 

Class B commercial driver's license and at least two 
years of driving with a regular Class D license is 
required 

Landscaping and 
Groundskeeping Worker 

230 

11,580 

$22,750 

$33,480 

40.70% 

34.40% 

Short-term on-the-job training 

Cooks (Institution and 
Cafeteria) 

210 

36,330 

$22,510 

$29,950 

33.40% 

43.00% 

Moderate on-the-job training 

Bill and Account 
Collector 

170 

6,810 

$29,160 

$40,130 

4.40% 

33.60% 

Short-term on-the-job training 

Hotel, Motel, and Resort 
Desk Clerks 

130 

3,030 

$24,460 

$34,740 

7.70% 

36.00% 

Short-term on-the-job training 

Baggage Porters and 
Bellhops 

120 

4,490 

$18,220 

$25,490 

13.10% 

34.30% 

Short-term on-the-job training 

Cargo and Freight Agent 

70 

2,830 

$27,830 

$41,630 

3.70% 

35.80% 

Moderate on-the-job training; driver's license 
required 






hs/hse 

PREFERRED 


Occupation 

Average 

Annual 

Openings 

2008 NYC 
Employ- 
ment 

Median 

Starting 

Salary 

Median 

Salary 

% without 
HS/HSE 
Diploma 

% with 
only HS/ 
HSE 

Diploma 

Required training/Certification/ 
Licensing requirements 

Clerk: Office and General 

1,460 

91,400 

$19,080 

$28,770 

4.30% 

34.50% 

Short-term vocational training (preferred) 

Clerk: Receptionist and 
Information Clerk 

1,240 

38,100 

$21,040 

$29,910 

4.70% 

39.50% 

Short-term vocational training (preferred) 

Miscellaneous Clerk 
Occupations 

1,210 

43,920 

$19,630- 

$33,940 

$30,200 - 
$42,200 

6.43% 

36.65% 

Short-term on-the-job training/Short-term vocational 
training 

Clerk: Bookkeeping, 
Accounting, and 
Auditing 

710 

58,930 

$29,100 

$41,880 

3.30% 

32.90% 

Short-term vocational training (preferred) 

Pharmacy Technician 

270 

4,850 

$23,330 

$34,530 

2.50% 

27.80% 

Short-term on-the job training is offered to pharmacy retail 
workers; Some major pharmacy chains prefer applicants 
who passed the National Pharmacy Certification Board test; 
community colleges offer a 120-hour certification program 


hs/hse required 

Occupation 

Average 

Annual 

Openings 

2008 NYC 
Employ- 
ment 

Median 

Starting 

Salary 

Median 

Salary 

% without 
HS/HSE 
Diploma 

% with 
only HS/ 
HSE 

Diploma 

Required training/Certification/ 
Licensing requirements 

Customer Service 
Representative 

2,190 

64,270 

$24,470 

$37,310 

4.50% 

30.50% 

Vocational training covering oral and written 
communications, organizational skills, keeping accurate 
records and keyboarding is preferred 

Certified Nurse 
Assistant, Patient Care 
Technician 

880 

41,440 

$28,910 

$35,430 

N/A 

N/A 

A 100-hour approved training program is required; most 
programs are 120-130 hours; Must pass competency exam; 
Patient Care Technicians usually must have certifications in 
EKG, phlebotomy, and cardiopulmonary resuscitation 

Teller 

670 

15,850 

$14,880 

$26,420 

2.80% 

40.30% 

Short-term on-the-job training 

Computer Support 
Specialist 

560 

18,930 

$37,220 

$55,900 

1 .00% 

12.50% 

Requires A+ computer technician certification and 10th 
grade math and reading skills; Training programs generally 
run for approximately five months 

Medical Assistant 

260 

8,430 

$25,510 

$32,360 

4.80% 

29.06% 

Certification not legally required but is preferred; 6 months 
to 2 years training depending on additional skills taught 

General Utility Worker 

140 

3,740 

$36,442 

$73,800 

7.20% 

46.60% 

Training is provided by utility; Must have 10th grade reading 
and math skills; Con Ed requires a driver's license 

Telecommunications 
Equipment installer and 
Repairer 

110 

5,930 

$46,110 

$69,560 

3.10% 

31 .70% 

5 weeks to 3 months training preparing for Building Industry 
Consulting Service International installation certification is pre- 
ferred; Cable installers must have a driver's license 

Telecommunications Line 
Installer and Repairer 

110 

7,070 

$43,310 

$69,880 

4.90% 

41.10% 

5 weeks to 3 months training preparing for Building Industry 
Consulting Service International installation certification is 
preferred; Cable installers must have a driver's license 

Meter Reader 

100 

1,460 

$29,990 

$42,090 

6.10% 

45.20% 

Short-term on-the-job training provided by utility 




48 


HEATLHCARE 


Occupation title and Standard 
Occupation Classification code 

2008-18 

2008 

Annual 

Openings 

Median 

Starting 

Salary 

No HS/ 
HSE 

Education and 
training required 

Median 

Salary 

HS/HSE 

only 

Pharmacy technician (29-2052) 

-t30.3% 

4,850 

270 

$23,330 

2.5% 

HS/HSE and 
PTCB certification 
preferred by most 
employers 

$34,530 

27.8% 

Certified Nursing Assistant/ 
Patient Care Technician'* 

-til. 3% 

41,440'^ 

880 

$28,910 

N/A 

HS/HSE and 130 
hours of training 
(CNA) 

$35,430'* 

Medical assistant (31-9092) 

-t20.6% 

8,430 

260 

$25,510 

4.8%'’ 

HS/HSE and six 
months to two years 
training 

$32,360 

29.06% 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS AND UTILITIES 


Occupation title and Standard 
Occupation Classification code 

2008-18 

2008 

Annual 

Openings 

Median 

Starting 

Salary 

No HS/ 
HSE 

Education and 
training required 

Median 

Salary 

HS/HSE 

only 

Telecommunications equipment 
installer and repairer (49-2022) 

-tl.5% 

5,930 

110 

$46,110 

3.1% 

HS/HSE and one 
year of training 

$69,560 

31 .7% 

Telecommunications line installer 
and repairer (49-9052) 

-1.1% 

7,070 

110 

$43,310 

4.9% 

HS/HSE and five 
weeks to three 
months training 

$69,880 

41.1% 




50 


PROPERTY MAINTENANCE 


Occupation title and Standard 
Occupation Classification code 

2008-18 

2008 

Annual 

Openings 

Median 

Starting 

Salary 

No HS/ 
HSE 

Education and 
training required 

Median 

Salary 

HS/HSE 

only 

Maintenance and repair worker- 
general (49-9071P 

-t6.0% 

31 ,647 

700 

$27,000 

14.2% 

Short-term on-the- 
job training 

$41 ,680 

428% 

Janitor and cleaners, except maids 
and housecleaners (37-2011) 

-1.2% 

90,190 

1,700 

$18,460 

29.3% 

Short-term on-the- 
job training 

$30,870 

44.8% 

Landscaping and groundskeeping 
worker (37-3011) 

-1-7.5% 

1 1 ,580 

230 

$22,750 

40.7% 

Short-term on-the- 
job training 

$33,480 

34.4% 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Occupation title and Standard 
Occupation Classification code 

2008-18 

2008 

Annual 

Openings 

Median 

Starting 

Salary 

No HS/ 
HSE 

Education and 
training required 

Median 

Salary 

HS/HSE 

only 

Truck drivers, light and delivery 
services (53-3033) 

-6.2% 

20,250 

370 

$19,960 

19.4% 

Class B commercial 
driver's license. 

$33,930 

49.4% 

Cargo and freight agent (43-501 1) 

-8.8% 

2,830 

70 

$27,830 

3.7% 

Short-term on-the- 
job training 

$41,630 

35.8% 

Paratransit driver^^ 

-t15% 

933 

620 

$22,800* 

15% 

Class C commercial 
driver's license, 
passenger 
endorsement. Must 
be 21 . 

$27,040* 

$36,700 

36.7% 


*According to Carolann Johns of St. Nick's Alliance. Median salary shown is salary after six months. 
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OFFICE AND ADMINISTRATIVE TRADE 


Occupation title and Standard 
Occupation Classification code 

2008-18 

2008 

Annual 

Openings 

Starting 

Salary 

No HS/ 
HSE 

Education and 
training required 

Median 

Salary 

HS/HSE 

only 

Customer service representative 
(43-4051) 

-t3.8% 

64,270 

2,190 

$24,470 

4.5% 

HS/HSE and short- 
term vocational 
training preferred 

$37,310 

30.5% 

1) Office clerk, general (43-9061) 

-t2.3% 

91,400 

1,460 

$19,080 

4.3% 

HS/HSE and short- 
term vocational 
training preferred 

$28,770 

34.5% 

2) Receptionist and information clerk 
(43-4171) 

-1-5.4% 

38,100 

1,240 

$21,040 

4.7% 

HS/HSE and short- 
term vocational 
training preferred 

$29,910 

39.5% 

3) Bookkeeping, accounting and 
auditing clerk (43-3031) 

-0.6% 

58,930 

710 

$29,100 

3.3% 

HS/HSE and short- 
term vocational 
training preferred 

$41,880 

32.9% 

4) Shipping and receiving clerk 
(43-5071) 

-15.1% 

14,390 

420 

$19,630 

15.2% 

Short-term on-the- 
job training 

$30,200 

48.4% 

5) Billing and posting clerk and 
machine operator (43-3021) 

-t5.2% 

12,830 

280 

$27,540 

3.1% 

HS/HSE and short- 
term vocational 
training 

$38,360 

34.1% 




OFFICE AND ADMINISTRATIVE TRADE CONT'D 


Occupation title and Standard 
Occupation Classification code 

2008-18 

2008 

Annual 

Openings 

Median 

Starting 

Salary 

No HS/ 
HSE 

Education and 
training required 

Median 

Salary 

HS/HSE 

only 

6) File clerk (43-4071) 

-32.6% 

5,230 

190 

$19,950 

5.1% 

Short-term on-the- 
job training 

$31,410 

34.7% 

7) Mail clerk and mail machine 
operator (43-9051) 

-22.4% 

5,080 

120 

$23,690 

10.5% 

Short-term on-the- 
job training 

$31,940 

46.2% 

9) Information, record clerk, all other 
(43-4199) 

-22.7% 

3,510 

100 

$33,940 

2.4% 

Short-term on-the- 
job training 

$42,200 

26.2% 

Computer support specialist 
(15-1150) 

-1-2.3% 

18,930 

560 

$37,220 

1 .0% 

HS/HSE and at least 
500 hours vocational 
training 

$55,900^" 

12.5% 

Bill and account collector (43-301 1) 

-r8.6% 

6,810 

170 

$29,160 

4.4% 

Short-term on-the- 
job training 

$40,130 

33.6% 
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RETAIL TRADE 


Occupation title and Standard 
Occupation Classification code 

2008-18 

2008 

Annual 

Openings 

Median 

Starting 

Salary 

No HS/ 
HSE 

Education and 
training required 

Median 

Salary 

HS/HSE 

only 

Retail salesperson (41-2031) 

-tO.3% 

109,260 

3,080 

$17,040 

7.5% 

Short on-the-job 
training 

$21,950 

32.0% 

Cashier (41-2011) 

+ 4 . 6 % 

63,280 

3,130 

$16,540 

17.1% 

Short on-the-job 
training 

$18,310 

44.1% 

Teller (43-3071) 

+ 1.5% 

15,850 

670 

$14,880 

2.8% 

HS/HSE and short 
on-the-job training 

$26,420 

40.3% 
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HOSPITALITY 


Occupation title and Standard 
Occupation Classification code 

2008-18 

2008 

Annual 

Openings 

Starting 

Salary 

No HS/ 
HSE 

Education and 
training required 

Median 

Salary 

HS/GED 

HSE 

Waiters/waitresses (35-3031) 

Waiters/waitresses (35-3031) 

+ 7 . 0 % 

47,860 

2,970 

$17,360 

17.1% 

Short term on-the- 
job training. 

$24,200 

36.2% 

Food preparation workers (35-2021) 

+ 3 . 9 % 

37,730 

1,440 

$17,590 

33.0% 

Shortterm on-the- 
job training. 

$23,840 

44.4% 

Cooks, institution and cafeteria 
(35-2012) 

+ 7 . 6 % 

36,330 

210 

$22,510 

33.4% 

Moderate on-the-job 
training. 

$29,950 

43.0% 

Cooks, restaurant, not fast food 
(35-2014) 

+ 8 . 5 % 

21,820 

690 

$20,400 

33.4% 

Long-term on-the- 
job training and/or 
vocational culinary 
arts training. 

$27,280 

43.0% 

Hosts, hostesses, restaurant, lounge 
and coffee shop (35-9031) 

+ 7 . 7 % 

5,420 

420 

$19,870 

16.6% 

Short-term on-the- 
job training. 

$27,150 

38.7% 

Accommodations* 

Baggage porters and bellhops 
(39-6011) 

-0.2% 

4,490 

120 

$18,220 

13.1% 

Short-term on-the- 
job training. 

$25,490 

34.3% 

Hotel, motel and resort desk clerks 
(43-4081) 

-t8.6% 

3,030 

130 

$24,460 

7.7% 

Short-term on-the- 
job training. 

$34,740 

36.0% 


*ln addition to the hotel-specific occupations in this table, hotels employ workers in other occupations discussed in this report, including customer service 
representative and maintenance and repair worker. 
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